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Part the First. 


CHAPTER I. 


OLGA, 


‘Mild, generous, and undaunted, every line 
Of soul and body nobly feminine.’ 


*O, Is that you, Patty? Come in!’ 
The words are few, but they are 
uttered in a low clear tone that 
makes one wish to hear more; for 
the speaker is possessed of that 
rarest of good gifts—a melodious 
voice. 

The permission to enter is eager- 
ly accepted. The door of the 
‘second-floor front’ is opened in 
haste, and a ruddy-cheeked broad- 
shouldered woman enters, saying, 

‘You must have thought I was 
never coming back, miss. Please 
forgive me for being so late; in- 
deed I could not help it.’ 

‘Dear Patty, if you only knew 
how glad I am to see your welcome 
face again! Watching and waiting 
are dreary work.’ 

There is pathos in the melodious 
voice now, and Olga Layton’s dark 
blue eyes fill with tears. She moves 
towards Patty as she speaks, and 
takes the maid’s rough hands in 
her own, clasping them gently, 
gratefully. Patty has proved her- 
self that rarest of treasures—a friend 
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in need. And Olga, who has found 
few friends of any kind, appreciates 
this warm-hearted exception to the 
rule of general selfish indifference. 
The girls present a wondrous con- 
trast as they stand facing one an- 
other, hand in hand. Olga Layton 
is tall and slender; her perfectly- 
shaped head is crowned and 
wreathed with masses of soft fair 
hair, and is set on a long white 
throat. Dark-blue eyes, sad, wist- 
ful, and loving, illumine a face that 
must be admired for its rare beauty 
of outline, while it interests by its 
pathetic expression. Fair, refined, 
and stately is Olga; red-haired, 
red-complexioned, short, square, 
and coarse is Patty; and yet a 
strong bond of friendship unites 
mistress and maid. The latter 
would be positively ugly were it 
not for the expression of kindliness 
and good temper which her face 
always wears, and which, when it 
broadens into a bright smile, ex- 
poses a set of beautiful teeth. 
Good looks are capital letters of 
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introduction ; but there is a cer- 
tain kind of healthy happy ugli- 
ness which also strongly recom- 
mends itself to the experienced 
observer. This is decidedly Patty’s 
case; and in speaking of her, 
people more frequently described 
her as ‘jolly’ than as ‘ hideous.’ 

‘I really began to fear you were 
lost, or that something had hap- 
pened to you, Patty dear, says 
Olga, relinquishing the maid's 
hands, and commencing to put 
away the work materials scattered 
over the small deal table which 
stands in the centre of the sparsely- 
furnished apartment. 

‘Thought I was lost, did you, 
miss ?’ says Patty, laughing. ‘ Well, 
now that is a good joke! No, I’m 
not of the losing sort, as you might 
know by this time; but I really 
have been that busy, I’ve never 
found a minute to spare, not even 
to run round and see ’ow you was 
getting on, deary. I’ve had a fresh 
job at them Jews’ house in Sloane- 
street, and that’s took me from 
seven in the morning till eleven at 
night; but they pays me—they 
does that. ’Tain’t much, and ’tain’t 
handed over willing-like ; but I gets 
it if I say I sha’n’t come the next 
morning unless I has my pay over- 
night. They know I can work; so 
they’ve found I’m a cheap sort in 
the end, and we jog along pretty 
tolerable together. To-day I struck, 
and went off at six, because I did 
want to come and see after you so 
bad.’ 

‘I am so glad, Patty. It is a 
comfort to me to hear of these odd 
jobs, because I think while you 
get them there is not so much 
chance of your taking a regular 
situation, and perhaps leaving us 
altogether.’ 

‘Leave you, miss? Well, now 
I do think you might know me 
better by this time. Didn’t I fol- 


low you from Waterford to West- 
minster? and didn’t I set up in a 
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hattic for myself when I found you 
wouldn’t keep a servant no longer” 

‘Couldn't, Patty, not wouldn't,’ 
is Olga’s amendment. 

‘But I didn’t want no wages, 
miss ; and as for my meals—why, 
I'd have earned them at odd jobs, 
just as I do now; and if I'd been 
let to sleep in your place, I’d at 
least have had the comfort of 
knowing that I was on the spot, 
and could look after you when 
that wicked drunken old—’ 

‘Hush, Patty !’ says Miss Layton 
decisively, and she draws herself 
up with a quiet dignity that shows 
how well able she is to make her- 
self and her position respected. 

*No offence, miss, I’m sure; 
and I ask your pardon,’ says Patty, 
with evident contrition. ‘ But O, 
do tell me ’ow has he been goin’ 
on these last three days ?” 

Olga’s eyes fill with tears. Signs 
of sorrow come to her more readily 
than smiles in these hard days. 
She covers her face with her hands. 

‘He has gone to the theatre 
very regularly all this week,’ she 
says; ‘but—’ and she makes a 
gesture of deprecation. 

‘But he comes ’ome dhrunk! 
that’s the long and short of it, of 
course,’ suggests Patty, with vehe- 
ment indignation and consequent 
brogue. ‘Lor’, Miss Olga, what’s 
the use of makin’ believe before 
me? Don’t I see it all as plain as 
the nose on my face? Isn’t there 
a difference in the room every time 
I come into it? Where’s your 
pretty little clo¢k off the mantel- 
piece now?” 

‘Gone !’ says Olga. 

Patty utters an exclamation of 
strong displeasure. It is not in- 
telligible, but sounds like ‘ Drat 
the beast!’ and then she peers 
eagerly around the room. 

‘And your poor dear ma’s own 
silver teapot?’ she adds. ‘D’ye 
mean to say he’s took that round 
the corner too ? 
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Olga bows her head in silence. 
Remonstrance and deprecation are 
of no avail, for Patty is fiercely 
indignant. 

‘It’s right-down shameful, that 
it is! she says hotly. ‘Just look 
at the number of things as has 
bin and gone since you came up to 
town to look after him better. He 
wasn’t so bad as this away down 
in Waterford. You had got a 
pretty little ome of your own there ; 
but now it’s one thing after an- 
other as disappears. There was 
your piano, and your ma’s silver, 
and her rings, poor dear, and your 
—QO dear me, miss, don’t cry! 
don’t cry! I wouldn't have said a 
thing to hurt you, not for worlds, I 
wouldn’t.’ 

‘I know that, Patty. It is no 
fault of yours, dear. I was think- 
ing of my darling, my poor darling 
mother. O, if she were only here ! 
This is the last, the very last of all 
her treasures. He does not know 
I have saved this.’ 

As Olga speaks she takes a wed- 
ding-ring from the bosom of her 
dress, and presses it to her lips. 
It is, indeed, the last relic of her 
dead mother; and the girl wears 
it around her neck secured by a 
small cord. It is her talisman. 
No power on earth shall induce 
her to part with that. Not even 
the brutal threats and violence of 
that degraded drunkard whom she 
calls father. 

‘O, if I could only get hould of 
him, the cruel old ruffian!’ cries 
Patty, clenching her fists, and 
panting with indignation. ‘I'll 
read him the Riot Act, and teach 
him a lesson he shad/ remember. 
You see if I don’t’ 

‘I don’t think scolding is of 
much use,’ says Olga wearily. 
‘And I don’t know what is to be 
done next. Father is coming home 
to supper, and he told me to be 
sure and have a hot steak ready 
for him, as he has such a hard day. 
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There are always two performances 
on Saturdays during the holidays, 
you know. I don’t think there 
is anything left now that I can 
either pawn or sell. I have nota 
penny in the house. My pretty 
old laces are all gone, and so is 
some lace that 1 made myself. What 
shall I do about his supper ?” 

She asks the question in a tone 
of absolute despair. The remem- 
brance of that hot supper has been 
as the proverbial last straw, and 
the burden of her trouble seems 
truly greater than she can bear. 

‘You'll have to let me lend you 
my half-a-crown this time; now 
do’ee, do’ee take it, miss, there’s 
a darlint. Don’t be for saying no 
to poor old Patty.’ 

‘I must refuse you, my good 
generous friend,’ says Olga prompt- 
ly, and she arrests Patty’s hand on 
its way to her pocket. ‘No more 
loans that we can never repay. 
I am heartily ashamed that we’ 
(Olga cannot bring herself to say 
he, which would have been more 
correct) ‘should ever have bor- 
rowed money from you, you poor 
dear. We ought to have starved 
first.’ 

‘Hoighty, toighty, and moighty 
too!’ cries Patty, laughing aloud. 
‘ Whatever will you say to me next, 
miss? What's the good of a bit of 
silver except it’s to lend or to 
spend? And I’ve nobody to 
spend it on. And as for them 
savings-banks, I don’t trust one of 
the lot, that I don’t. So just you 
take this ’alf-a-crown, miss, please ; 
I brought it a purpose like. I 
guessed how things would be going 
on here, and that’s whyl came 
away afore my time was up.’ 

‘No, Patty; you must not ask 
me. I will not, I cannot accepi 
your money.’ 

Olga’s tone is resolute. Patty 
knows it, and ceases to urge her 
plea; but she looks much dis- 
comfited until Olga adds : 
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‘I have a favour to ask you, 
after all.’ 

Then brightening at once, the 
willing maid says : 

‘I’m so glad; and what is it, 
miss ?” 

‘There is my plaid shawl; I 
had forgotten that. It is a good 
heavy one ; just take that, and—’ 

‘No, miss; you must not ask 
me; I will not, I cannot accept 
your errand,’ cries Patty, imitating 
her mistress’s tone and gesture. 

Olga smiles, in spite of herself. 

‘ But you must, Patty,’ she says, 
in a more cheerful tone than she 
has used before ; ‘ for if you refuse 
I shall have to go myself, and I am 
sure you would like to save me 
from that.’ 

‘ Lor’, is there any trouble in all 
this wide world that I wouldn’t 
be thankful to save you from, my 
poor darlint pretty misthress ?’ 
cries Patty. ‘But, O deary, do let 
me persuade you not to part with 
your last wrap. It’s bitter cold out 
to-night, that it is. It’s freezing 
hard still, and the snow is coming 
down as fast as ever.’ 

‘ That is why I kept the shawl,’ 
says Olga. ‘I thought, if no help 
came, I must go out and sing in 
the street again to-night.’ 

‘Did you do that, miss?’ cries 
Patty, with the emphasis of amaze- 
ment. 

‘Yes, once. Only once,’ an- 
swers Olga, and a look of dreamy 
happiness changes her face com- 
pletely. ‘I was most fortunate 
that night, too. I did not mind a 
bit. I earned a heap of money, 
and—’ 

Patty watches her mistress in 
speechless surprise. She has not 
got over the shock of that first re- 
velation yet; but she is so anxious 
to give vent to another torrent of 
abuse anent that ‘vicious beast,’ 
Michael Layton, that she forgets 
to inquire into the cause of the 
happy smile which has chased all 
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the troubled clouds from Olga’s 
fair face. Presently the maid 
asks : 

‘Why can’t Mr. Layton pay for 
his own supper to-night? Satur- 
day is pay-day all the world over, 
and he’s had his two pun ten, you 
may be sure of that.’ 

‘Yes, Patty; but he has some 
little debts to settle ; and he pro- 
mised one of the men at the theatre 
that he should be paid to-day with- 
out fail. And then there is the 
rent. Father knows we should be 
turned out if that were not paid at 
two o'clock every Saturday. So 
he always brings the money straight 
away from the treasury to the land- 
lord. He paid him to-day, and I 
bought father some dinner then ; 
but he will be hungry to-night 
again, and he cannot go to bed 
without his supper, poor dear; so 
you must take the shawl, Patty. 
It will have to go, sooner or later, 
and something must be got in for 
tomorrow. There is no food in 
the house now.’ 

‘And whose fault is that?’ says 
Patty angrily. ‘He earns two pun 
ten aweek. Where does that go? 
Why, it’s a little fortune, if it were 
properly used.’ 

‘You forget the rent, Patty,’ 
says Olga eagerly. 

‘He Aas paid that.’ 

‘That is one pound,’ answers 
Patty promptly ; ‘and precious 
high rent it is too for such poor 
furnished rooms as these, and 
up all them stairs. But there’s 
thirty shillings left; where’s that 
gone ?” 

‘I told you, Patty, for his din- 
ner and his—dedis.’ Olga speaks 
sadly, deprecatingly, as before ; all 
external evidence of some pleasant 
passing thought has left her sor- 
rowful face again. 

‘Debts! repeats Patty, in a tone 
of bitter contempt. ‘It’s the dhrink, 
not the debts, that takes his money, 
every farthing of it. More shame 
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too ; and when you're so good, so 
patient, and kind to him.’ 

‘No, Patty; I am not patient, 
and not kind. I cannot be either. 
I am too much shocked, too much 
ashamed.’ 

The proud girl wrings her hands 
in a passion of grief. There are 
moments when she feels that her 
strength of endurance has come 
to an end, and that the degrada- 
tion put upon her is greater than 
she can bear, and live. 

‘Indeed there are times when I 
think I cannot stay with him an- 
other hour,’ she cries, roused to 
sudden revolt. ‘I feel I must run 
quite away and hide myself, and 
beg my bread or die. But there, 
it is only when I am angry and 
impatient I feel cruel like that,’ 
she adds, turning to Patty with a 
look of apology. ‘ When I remem- 
ber the last promise I made to my 
darling mother, I know that I can 
bear it all—a// for her precious 
sake, and I do try.’ 

‘But she never thought, poor 
dear lady, what she was asking of 
you,’ says Patty. ‘She did not 
know what drink brings men to, 
when they’ve been at it for years 
and years.’ 

‘I am thankful she was spared 
the bitter knowledge,’ says Olga 
earnestly. ‘That she foresaw the 
evil to come, I cannot doubt ; for 
when she made me promise never to 
desert poor father, she told me she 
was sure that he would go to ruin 
altogether if I did not stay with 
him.’ 

‘A good job if you’d let him be 
off,’ mutters Patty savagely. 

‘It is only because I am here,’ 
continues Olga, not heeding the 
interruption, ‘that he keeps straight 
at all. Even such a home as this 
to come to, with his daughter to 
wait upon him, is better than leav- 
ing him to shift for himself alto- 
gether. Itis a wonder so wretched 
a place as this brings him back ; 
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but it does, and I am thankful for 
that.’ 

‘You're thankful for too little, 
miss,’ says Patty impatiently. 
‘Whose fault is it that his home 
is wretched? ‘’Tain’t yours, that’s 
very certain. You don’t drink ; 
you don’t get into quarrels with 
the rest of the lodgers; you don’t 
pawn every rag and stick in the 
place for brandy—’ 

‘Hush, Patty; pray be quiet,’ 
says Olga earnestly. ‘I hear some 
one coming up-stairs.’ 

Patty is silent perforce, but it is 
sorely against her will. She could 
hold forth on the subject of Michael 
Layton’s delinquencies for hours. 
They rankle in her kind heart like 
poisoned arrows, and the only re- 
lief she finds is in voluble abuse 
of the man whose misconduct 
drives her to despair for her gentle 
mistress’s sake. The last tones of 
her furious tirade have scarcely 
died away when there is a sharp 
rap at the door. 

‘Come in,’ says Olga, and rising 
hurriedly she goes to meet the new- 
comer on the threshold. He is 
evidently not an unexpected, and 
certainly a welcome, visitor. 


A faint colour steals into Olga’s 
pale face as she extends her hand, 
and when her eyes meet the search- 
ing glance of him who enters, the 
flush rises and deepens until it be- 
comes a dond-jfide blush. 

‘ Good-evening, Miss Layton,’ 
says he, in a tone of marked defer- 
ence; and, as his glance rests upon 
Patty, he adds ceremoniously, ‘ I 
must really apologise for calling 
upon you so late this evening.’ 

Patty, whose observant eyes 
have noted every detail of this for- 
mal greeting as eagerly as her ears 
listened to the inflection of the 
two constrained voices, turns ab- 
ruptly on her heel, and busies her- 
self in reviving the dying embers 
on the sparsely-fed hearth. 
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The new-comer is a tall slight 
young man. His dark hair grows 
low and thick upon a broad and 
open brow. His eyes are light 
brown, clear, steady, penetrating. 
His features are refined rather 
than classical. His complexion 
is as smooth and pale as Olga’s. 
If it were not for the heavy mous- 
tache which hides his lips, the face 
would appear effeminate. As it 
is it wears an unmistakable ex- 
pression of ennui; his languid ut- 
terance betrays his mental weari- 
ness. 

‘You are indeed very late to- 
night, Mr. Strange,’ says Olga. 
‘Have your pupils detained you ?” 

‘Yes,’ he says wearily. ‘ May 
I put my portfolio down here ?” 

‘O, it is heavy; no wonder you 
are tired,’ says Olga, with ready 
compassion. ‘Will you not come 
and sit by the fire a while?” She 
follows the impatient glance he 
bestows on Patty. Indeed, few of 
his looks or words escape her ob- 
servant eyes; for she loves this 
man, and to do his pleasure is the 
only delight of her sadly mono- 
tonous existence. ‘ Patty dear,’ 
she says, turning towards the maid 
with a coaxing manner, ‘ please do 
as I asked you, and at once.’ 

‘If I must, I must,’ says Patty 
sullenly. And she darts across the 
room, bundles up the plaid shawl 
which is laid on the old horsehair 
sofa, and makes a precipitate exit, 
without another look in the direction 
of Mr. Strange. ‘I'd have left you 
two alone sharp enough,’ she mut- 
ters as she walks slowly, thought- 
fully, down the long uncarpeted 
flights of stairs. ‘There’s no one 
in this world better aware of the 
fact that two’s company and three’s 
none than I am, though I ain’t got 
no young man to bear me com- 
pany neither; but keeping one’s 
eyes open is a needful thing if one 
wants to get on in this deceitful 
world, and I'll back myself at that 
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game against the knowingest. I 
see what’s going on around me as 
plain as a pikestaff too; so there 
weren’t no occasion for Miss Olga 
to take advantage of me and send 
me away with the shawl, just at a 
time when I couldn’t arguy with 
her, because that heavy swell was 
standing by scowling. He’s not 
my sort, that’s very clear, though 
she do seem awful took with him. 
Ladies is different, no doubt. And 
I’m to pop her last warm wrap. 
Well, now there ain’t nothing left 
to take round the corner but the 
clothes on her back, and they’re 
not worth the price of a piece of 
steak. And all for that selfish tipsy 
old brute! It’s hard, precious hard 
—that it is. And to think of her 
being so sweet and so patient and 
good! It makes my heart ache for 
the darlint—that it do. Poor dear 
Miss Olga!’ 


CHAPTER II. 

A LOVER—AND A REPROBATE. 

‘It is home beggary that is the worst 
beggars’ trade, home alms which it is their 
worst degradation to receive,’ 

‘ HEAVEN be praised for ridding 
us of that incubus!’ exclaims 
Mr. Strange, as the door is sharply 
closed by retreating Patty. ‘What 
a nuisance the woman is! He 
utters a profound sigh, indicative 
of his intense relief, and further 
manifests his pleasure by vigor- 
ously stirring up the embers which 
Patty has just set alight again. 

‘Pray do not speak unkindly of 
her before me, Mr. Strange. What 
should I do without faithful Patty 
—my only friend? Olga speaks in 
a tone of entreaty, which is drama- 
tically echoed and exaggerated by 
her visitor. 

‘ Pray do not speak so unkindly 
before me, Miss Layton. The 


faithful Patty—your only friend! 
And who and what am I, then?’ 
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‘Also my true friend, I hope 
and believe,’ says Olga earnestly — 
so earnestly that she blushes as she 
speaks; and smiling, adds: ‘ but 
your friendship is very different 
from poor Patty’s, of course. I 
could not possibly ask you for ad- 
vice and assistance in matters do- 
mestic and economical, and those 
are the subjects chiefly discussed 
between her and me.’ 

‘I really fail to see why you can- 
not consult me on these points, 
unless it is that you do not con- 
sider my advice worth having.’ 
His feeling towards this single- 
hearted beautiful girl is that he 
would fain be all in all to her. He 
desires to absorb her entire atten- 
tion, her every thought, and can 
ill brook the intrusion even of 
Patty. By way of asserting his 
competence to advise her, he adds: 
‘You cannot surely be so foolish 
as to suppose that I think the less 
of you for giving your attention to 
these simple domestic duties ?” 

‘I do not think that men, as a 
rule, are deeply interested in sub- 
jects of domestic economy,’ says 
Olga, with an apologetic smile. 

‘But you will not deny that a 
man may be deeply interested in 
the economist?’ He leans towards 
her, and looks searchingly into her 
eyes. She makes a little move- 
ment of deprecation with her hand, 
and he seizes and holds it firmly, 
while he says, in suddenly earnest 
tones, ‘ Olga, since I have seen you, 
beautiful, talented, graceful, and 
gracious as you are, content to lead 
the miserable life you lead, striving 
bravely to provide for the urgent 
needs of each day, that is so full 
of trial and hardship for you,—my 
love and admiration have deep- 
ened into profound reverence and 
respect. My love! my darling! 
don’t hide your beautiful face from 
me. Turn to me, listen to me; 
let me tell you how fondly, how 
passionately I love you!’ But 
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Olga does not turn towards him 
again, nor does she speak a word. 

‘Silence gives consent,’ says he 
eagerly. ‘Is it not so, my dar- 
ling ?” 

He has possessed himself of both 
her little hands, and holds them 
closely, almost viciously, in his 
passionate clasp; but still she says 
no word, and makes no sign. He 
tries to look into her face ; but the 
light of the solitary tallow candle 
fails to show him how awfully pale 
she has become in these moments 
of anxious suspense ; nor does he 
know that it is to hide her fast- 
falling tears she wrenches her hands 
from his and covers her face with 
them. 

‘ Olga, my love, my life, my wife!’ 
he cries, kneeling before her, and 
encircling her shrinking figure with 
his strong arms. ‘Say just one 
little word, dearest, dearest!’ he 
adds, in a breathless whisper. ‘Say 
yes—only just that; for then I shall 
know that you love me, and all will 
be well.’ 

Her head falls gently upon his 
shoulder. The little hands steal 
softly back into his. Suppressed 
sobs shake her frame ; but he lifts 
her sweet face, and kisses the hot 
tears from her cheeks. 

‘You are going to be my own, 
all mine—my very only own?’ he 
asks, longing to hear the sound of 
the voice he loves in sweet confir- 
mation. 

‘l am certainly not going to 
belong to any one else,’ she says, 
and a happy smile dimples her 
face as she speaks. ‘O no, no, 
pray do not give me anything,’ she 
adds, with sudden alarm. ‘ Indeed 
and indeed I cannot take it ? 

He is endeavouring to slip a ring 
upon her finger ; but she struggles 
to release her hand from his. 

‘I implore you not to give me 
anything,’ she says, with genuine 
entreaty. 

‘You must wear this little ring, 
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my own darling, for my sake,’ he 
asserts, and his voice assumes a 
tone of authority. ‘It is only in- 
tended to keep the place for that 
plain gold one which I shall pur- 
chase directly.’ 

Olga struggles to remove the 
delicate pearl hoop, but in vain. 

‘No, no, child, you are not to 
take it off again,’ says Cuthbert 
Strange, laughing, but meaning to 
be obeyed all the time. 

‘ But indeed and indeed I must 
not, I dare not wear it!’ she cries, 
in very evident distress. ‘You do 
not know.’ 

‘Not know?’ cries he—‘ not 
know you, Olga, whom I love and 
trust beyond all women! If you 
are deceiving me—if you are 
false—’ 

‘False !’ she cries, in an agony 
of emotion. ‘I should be false 
indeed were I to let you buy that 
other ring, or wear this one in its 
stead. I should be false to my 
darling mother’s trust; I should 
break a faithful promise made to 
her during her last illness ; false to 
my duty, my love, and myself.’ 

‘What was that promise?’ asks 
Cuthbert impatiently. 

*I swore I would never desert 
my father. I kissed the Bible my 
darling held in her feeble hands ; 
and while I live I shall keep my 
word.’ 

She is crying again ; but her voice 
is as calm as her lovely face. 

Cuthbert springs to his feet and 
utters an exclamation of relief. 

‘Thank God! he says, and he 
bends over and kisses her head. 
‘ My darling, you positively fright- 
ened me,’ he adds. ‘I began to 
fear you were going to tell me 
something terrible—that you were 
engaged, or married already. If 
your oath to your poor mother 
is all that divides us, I can go 
and buy your wedding-ring at 
once.’ 

‘ No, no,’ she pleads ; ‘indeed, 
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you must not. I cannot, I must 
not leave my father.’ 

‘ Then you choose to give me up 
for his sake?’ 

‘ No—now you are cruel. I can 
promise to be your wife ; we can 
be solemnly betrothed, dearest, 
and that will make me so happy; 
but I cannot leave him—yet. He 
would not consent ; he would not 
like it.’ 

A cloud of dark thought settles 
on Cuthbert’s brow, and he paces 
to and fro with every outward show 
of perturbation and impatience. 

Olga watches him in anxious 
silence. Suddenly he returns to 
her side, and, seating himself on 
the old horsehair sofa, he whispers, 

‘ You shall keep your promise, of 
course, my child ; and since I find 
you so reliable, I shall ask you to 
make me one also.’ 

‘What is it ?’? she questions, and 
looks into his eyes as though she 
would say, ‘Whatever you wish 
shall be done.’ 

He answers her glance by one 
of command : 

‘No word of our engagement 
must be breathed to your father,’ 
he says. ‘When your mother, who 
was dying, exacted that promise 
from you, it was because she feared 
then what I know only too well 
now—your father cannot be trust- 
ed to live alone; he is incapable 
of taking care of himself.’ 

Olga bows her head. 

‘ But it was unfair,’ resumes Cuth- 
bert hotly, ‘cruelly unfair, to saddle 
a young girl with the guardianship 
of a confirmed drunkard. It is 
impossible for you to raise your 
father, Olga ; but he cannot fail to 
drag you down in the course of 
time. He is worthless and irre- 
claimable—not a doubt of that. 
God forbid that I should rush at 
such sad conclusions where you 
are concerned. I have been at 


considerable pains to discover the 
truth; but nowI am unfortunately 
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convinced how bad matters are— 
how low he has sunk already. He 
is clever beyond dispute ; he has 
both talent and ability ; and in the 
course of many years he has gained 
considerable experience, both in 
his profession and as a pianist. 
But he is idle, dissolute, depraved, 
and past reclaiming.’ 

‘Have mercy; for pity’s sake, 
say no more!’ cries Olga, trembling, 
protesting, aghast. 

Cuthbert’s usual vé/e is indiffer- 
ence; but now he is effectually 
roused, and he has determined, at 
all hazard, to speak plainly, and, 
sparing none, to make himself tho- 
roughly understood once and for 
all time. 

‘It is because I am full of mercy 
and compassion for you, my child, 
that I am bound to remonstrate,’ 
he says, in the masterful tone, which 
to a loving woman always gives 
comfort and assurance. She raises 
her drooping head timidly, and 
gives him a long wistful glance ; 
but her eyes are no longer depre- 
cating; they are full of extreme 
tenderness and loving faith. 

‘I cannot bear to think of you 
as at Ais mercy, my darling,’ says 
Cuthbert, in answer to her look. 
‘If your dead mother can see you 
now—she who was gentle and 
tender always—do you not think 
that she must rejoice to know that 
you have found a more trust- 
worthy protector than the man 
who blighted her life, and—broke 
her heart ?” 

To all Mr. Strange’s eloquent 
arguments Olga can make but one 
answer, and this she repeats again 
and again : 

‘I cannot, I must not, I dare 
not leave my poor father !’ 

‘ Olga, this is neither filial love 
nor fidelity,’ says Cuthbert sharply ; 
‘it is absolute unreasoning folly. 
You are throwing happiness aside 
for a chimera.’ 

*I will not run away, Cuthbert ; 
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I dare not. My poor darling ran 
away from her home to marry papa, 
and she died of a broken heart. 
A curse will rest upon us, as it did 
upon them, if we follow their rash 
example.’ 

‘Ours is not a parallel case,’ 
says he decisively. ‘ Your mother 
left a comfortable home, and 
a kind but too indulgent parent, 
for the sake of a man whom all 
her relations totally disapproved 
of. She was so effectually threat- 
ened at last that she promised to 
have nothing more to do with her 
sentimental singing-master. His 
lessons came to a sudden end ; he 
was forbidden the house, and I 
believe (correct me if I misstate 
my case) that he actually accepted 
money as a bribe to keep away 
from his infatuated pupil. Do you 
know of all this?” 

‘What you say is all, all true,’ 
she answers, and feels that the 
shame these revelations cause her 
is almost more than she can bear. 

All her lover’s habitual lan- 
guor has left him; he speaks with 
animation. He has a point to 
gain ; and he is determined to con- 
vince her of her error in clinging 
to that worthless parent, co@fe que 
cotite. 

‘Notwithstanding the promise 
made, and the bribe accepted, Mr. 
Layton induced your unfortunate 
mother—a lady by birth, breeding, 
and education —to elope with him. 
And no sooner was she in his 
power, his “ lawful wedded wife,” 
as he boasted, when attacked on 
the subject of his cruelty, than he 
began to neglect and ill-use her. 
She had a glorious voice. He had 
trained it to some purpose. He 
took her to St. Petersburg. She 
sang there, and earned money for 
him. You were born in the city of 
ice, snow, and palaces, my poor 
darling. ‘They gave you a lovely 
Russian name; and your father 
and mother both earned money 
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there. They had a great success. 
Madame was very much admired ; 
her husband traded on her beauty, 
her talent. So ambitious was he 
that he overtaxed her vocal powers 
and her physical strength. 
voice failed her ; one whole winter 
she could only speak in whispers. 
Enraged and disappointed beyond 
measure, he brought her back to 
England, and then he took her to 
the south of France. You, poor 
mite, dragged with them every- 
where.’ 

‘Not dragged,’ says she, flushing. 
‘Tenderly nurtured, lovingly cared 
for; my darling’s first considera- 
tion always. And until father took 
it into his head to go over to Dub- 
lin, and visit his own people there, 
he had never been unkind to Aer 
or to me; never. I remember all 
those days, all those journeys, all 
those adventures, and—the mis- 
fortunes that followed, well. If 
we had not gone to Ireland things 
might have been very different. 
Do not forget that the failure of 
his wife’s voice was a cruel disap- 
pointment to father, and deprived 
him of his best chance of making 
money.’ 

‘There is very little of the sad 
history of your life, my poor child, 
which I am likely to forget,’ says 
Cuthbert tenderly. ‘ I have learnt 
all the pitiful details by heart, and 
I can but wonder at the moral 
strength which has kept you sweet, 
pure, noble, through all the de- 
grading vicissitudes.’ 

* And, indeed, I have been able 
to help poor father a little,’ she 
says gently. ‘O, pray do not ask 
me to run away and leave him.’ 

She folds her hands in entreaty, 
she lifts her eloquent eyes to his. 

‘You shall wzo¢ run away; you 
shall not leave him,’ he says sud- 
denly, after a reflective pause. 
‘We will go and be married at the 
Registrar's office quietly one morn- 
ing. No one will be the wiser. 


Her. 
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You shall continue to live on here, 
as you are doing now; you shall 
wait upon your father, and be 
scolded and worried by him to 
your heart’s content. He shall 
know no difference. But I shall 
be your husband; and I shall at 
least have acquired the right to 
watch over and protect you. Say 
that you will consent to this, my 
darling.’ 

*O Cuthbert, indeed I cannot; 
I dare not.’ 

He has been holding her in his 
arms; now he releases her sud- 
denly, and he speaks in a tone of 
anger. 

‘Tell the truth at once, Olga. 
Do not be afraid to confess it. Of 
course you do not love me !’ 

‘O Cuthbert!’ she cries, wring- 
ing her hands and turning to him 
in passionate remonstrance. ‘That 
would not be the truth, and you 
know it. If I do not love you, 
then indeed the sweet word has 
no meaning forme. Whom have 
I to love, to admire, to cling to 
and trust in all the wide lonely 
world but you? She flings her 
arms around his neck; she buries 
her sweet face on his breast. ‘My 
darling, my own Cuthbert,’ she 
whispers, ‘with all my heart I 
adore you, and I will do anything 
you bid me; but I dare not marry 
you without getting my father’s 
consent. Better times will surely 
come tous. Let us wait patiently, 
hopefully. We are betrothed now. 
We trust one another. Nothing 
can be very hard to bear with such 
consolation in our hearts.’ 

Cuthbert turns moodily away. 

‘You do not know what you are 
saying; you cannot understand 
what you are asking of me, child,’ 
he says. ‘Things cannot remain 
as they are between us now. Until 
this hour I only hoped, I did not 
know that you loved me. Now I 


cannot rest until I have a hus- 
band’s power—a husband’s right 














to protect you. It is torture to 
me to know you are at the mercy 
of that—’ 

She lays a warning hand over 
his lips, and the harsh epithet re- 
solves itself into a lingering kiss 
upon that soft little palm. 

‘My darling, my lovely lovable 
Olga! he cries, snatching her 
fiercely to his heart. ‘We must 
be all in all to one another now; 
or we must part, and so the dream 
of joy and peace will end. My 
fate and yours lie in your gentle 
hands. You shall decide. Will 
you consent to be my wife at once, 
or will you send me from your side 
now? Are we to part? will you 
be cruel?—say! But bear this in 
mind: if you send me away now, 
it will be for ever.’ 

His abrupt question, the harsh 
alternative, are strong cruel mea- 
sures; and he knows well how 
exacting he is. But he feels that 
he is playing a hazardous game, 
and this seems his last chance. 
He has staked his future on her 
reply ; and he had resolved either 
to win her consent now, at once, 
or to lose her altogether. He was 
fiercely impulsive in thought, but 
not given to rash action; and he 
had fully weighed the pros and 
cons before he made this final 
proposal to the girl he loved and 
honoured above all others. 

Olga sits pondering in troubled 
silence. She is taken completely 
by surprise; and, before she has 
time to collect her scattered senses, 
and frame some coherent reply, 
there is a sharp rap at the door, 
and, without waiting for permission, 
Patty enters hurriedly. 

‘Well, upon my word, and it és 
dark in here!’ says the girl, paus- 
ing on the threshold, rubbing her 
eyes with the back of her hand. 
‘ Miss Olga, wherever are you got 
to,dear? I can’t see you no more 
than the dead!’ This 1s not strictly 
true; but Patty, though rough in 
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manner, is discreet in intention. 
Aware that she has entered at an 
inopportune moment, she deter- 
mines to set her young mistress at 
her ease. Like many of her sex, 
the robust maid-of-all-work holds 
that all is fair in love and war. 

While Patty is diplomatising 
thus, Olga moves from Cuthbert’s 
side, and, putting a second ‘ dip’ 
into the neck of a bottle, she 
lights it. 

‘An illumination in honour of 
our welcome visitor,’ she says, 
smiling. And Patty, seeing her 
look happy, grins sympathetically. 

‘Whenever I come into this 
dingy old place I should like to 
bring in one of them gas-lamps 
from the street below,’ she says. 
‘I do love a good blaze of light, 
don’t you, sir?’ addressing Cuth- 
bert. 

‘Can’t say that I do,’ says he 
wearily. The old listless manner 
and measured fashion of speech 
are resumed as soon as his /éfe-a-té/e 
ends. Olga alone has power to 
rouse him, and quicken his thought 
and pulses. ‘Gas is an abomina- 
tion! he adds for Patty’s bene- 
fit. 

‘Lor, what a mistaken idea! 
says she promptly. ‘ There’s no- 
thing like it for a real good blaze 
of light, and that’s what pleases 
me.’ 

‘The illumination ofa gin-palace, 
I presume,’ says he. 

‘You presume quite right this 
time,’ she answers defiantly. ‘A 
gin-palace is a very fine sight on a 
damp dismal night.’ 

Patty has neither regard nor re- 
spect for the swell that lodges in 
rooms on the third floor, and ‘gives 
hisself the airs of a dook.’ She 
never loses an opportunity of ‘ shut- 
ting him up,’ as she calls her share 
in their frequent discussions. Some- 
times he bears her impertinence in 
silence ; at others he is sufficiently 
roused to retort as now, when, with 
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a shrug of the shoulders and a 
rapid glance at Olga, he says, 

‘There is no accounting for 
tastes, Patty.’ 

* No, that indeed there ain’t,’ she 
replies ; ‘ leastwise, that’s what the 
devil remarked when he painted 
hisself pea-green.’ 

Olga cannot repress a smile, but 
Cuthbert scowls fiercely. He has 
an intense dislike to this vulgar 
maid-of-all-work, who seems to be 
Olga’s sole friend and confidante. 
She is as uncongenial to him as 
are all the other surroundings of 
the girl he loves—the wretched 
room so sparsely furnished, the 
threadbare carpet, the humble fare, 
the plain much-worn alpaca gown, 
which evidently constitutes Olga’s 
entire wardrobe. But infinitely 
more trying to Cuthbert’s proud 
temper and impatient spirit than 
all else is the society of his future 
father-in-law, who is one of the 
leaders of the orchestra at the 
Temple Theatre, Strand, and as 
drunken an old vagabond as ever 
disgraced the musical profession. 
A clever talented man was Michael 
Layton, and gave decided promise 
of distinction when he began his 
career aS a singing-master some 
thirty years ago. Possessed of a 
fine voice and the rare capacity of 
teaching to others what he knew 
himself, he speedily made his mark 
in Dublin, his native town ; and it 
was during the lessons he gave her 
that he captivated and won the 
heart of Laura Bellairs, the only 
and spoilt child of Lady Bellairs, 
a gentle weak-minded widow, who 
never attempted to thwart her 
handsome daughter until she de- 
clared her intention of marrying 
the singing-master. 

Thirty years ago! 

Now Michael Layton is a broken- 
down old man, ruined in health, 
purse, and character. The promise 
of a successful career had been 
nipped in the bud long since. Al- 
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cohol took possession of the man’s 
soul and his body. The bad blood 
within him was stirred to flame by 
the poison of drink, and he was 
now seldom sufficiently sober to 
realise the depth of degradation 
into which he had fallen. 

Cuthbert Strange’s refined nature 
shrank from the tipsy old vagabond 
with the loathing of horror. He 
shuddered when he chanced to 
meet him on the narrow stairs of 
their common lodging, and _ his 
heart was filled with anguish when 
he remembered that his beautiful 
delicate Olga was at the mercy of 
this reeling ruffian. Sometimes the 
thought that he might lift his hand 
against his daughter came into 
Cuthbert’s mind with a feeling of 
sickening terror, ‘That Michael 
Layton had ill-used his wife, beaten 
and shamefully treated her; was an 
undoubted fact. But Olga, would 
she submit to such outrage ? 

For the most part Cuthbert con- 
soled himself with the thought that 
the girl he loved and admired was 
not one whom any man would 
strike twice. She was gentleness 
personified ; but there was a reserve 
of strength about her that forbade 
the thought of her yielding to ill- 
treatment. She possessed in a rare 
degree that most healthfui element 
in a character, self-respect. ‘O, 
Olga can take care of herself,’ 
her father had often said with a 
sneer. And it was a merciful Pro- 
vidence that taught her to do so; 
for indeed there was no one else to 
guard her, poor girl. 

When her ‘ illumination’ is com- 
pleted Olga turns to Patty with a 
satisfied smile. ‘And what have 
you brought for father’s supper?’ 
she asks. 


‘ Some tempting mutton-pies, 
In the which I recognise 
The flavour of my old dog Tray.’ 


Patty trolls out the ignoble lines at 
the top of her shrill voice, and Cuth- 
bert buries his head in his hands. 
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‘For mercy’s sake, spare us !’ he 
groans. 

*O, my, didn’t my lord like it?’ 
laughs Patty rudely. She cannot 
resist teasing the handsome young 
‘ swell,’ who seems to her as ut- 
terly out of place in that common 
lodging-house as he probably feels 
himself. He watches Olga now, 
who is striving to feed the poor 
fire from an empty scuttle. 

‘I'll go and fetch some coals 
from my room,’ he says, and Patty 
hands him the scuttle with cheer- 
ful alacrity. 

‘ How good, how kind and con- 
siderate he is!’ says Olga, when 
he has left the room. ‘I do beg 
of you, Patty dear, not to tease 
him, I know you mean no harm ; 
but I can see your rudeness hurts 
him. Be more civil and gentle, 
for my sake, please.’ 

‘For your sake? Anything and 
everything, my dear pretty mis- 
thress,’ says Patty. ‘ But I do feel 
he needn’t give hisself such airs. 
Why, there’s not a man in the king- 
dom as wouldn't feel proud of your 
—yes, miss; don’t colour up so; 
I know all about it, and I shall 
say—of your Jove / 

As Olga makes a warning ges- 
ture, Cuthbert reénters with coals 
and a steaming cup of coffee. 

‘ That is for you, Miss Layton,’ 
he says. ‘I have brewed it on 
purpose.’ 

Her eyes thank him for his 
thoughtfulness. But even as she 
stretches her hand to take the cup, 
her attention is arrested by a stum- 
bling sound on the stairs, culmi- 
nating in a thud on the landing, 
followed by a shout and a volley 
of oaths. 

‘Father! she whispers, in an 
awe-struck tone, and clasps her 
trembling hands as she hurries to 
the door, which Patty has already 
thrown open. 

‘Are you hurt, father?’ asks Olga, 
bending over the prostrate form, 
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lying in a heap at the top of the 
steep stairs. 

‘Hurt, d—n you! Of course 
I’m hurt. What the devil do you 
mean by shutting the door, and 
leaving me to grope my way up in 
the dark ?” 

‘ Father, dear father, don’t speak 
so loud,’ implores the frightened 
girl. ‘ You'll rouse the house.’ 

‘ And what the devil is the house 
tome? Get me my supper; that’s 
what I want. Why don’t you look 
sharp, you—’ 

The foul words do not pass his 
lips. He has stumbled on to his 
feet again now, and his hand is 
lifted against his child, but the 
blow descends heavily on Cuth- 
bert’s intervening arm. 

The next moment Mr. Layton 
has been lifted up bodily, and laid 
upon the horsehair sofa with no 
gentle hand. 





CHAPTER III. 


A RASH PROMISE; BUT A BINDING 
ONE. 


Ouca stands trembling from 
head to foot; and her face betrays 
the keen anxiety in which she hears 
the alternate groaning and whining 
of the prostrate form on the sofa. 

‘Don’t be frightened, my pre- 
cious child,’ whispers Mr. Strange, 
with tendertones of reassurance. ‘I 
have only Zaid him down there ; 
he is not hurt, and far too drunk 
to move at present.’ 

‘Don’t hold me, please. 
go to him.’ 

She tries to free herself from her 
lover’s detaining hands. It is the 
first visible clashing between her 
old sense of duty and her new 
strong love. 

But Cuthbert, though gentle, is 
firm, and does not relax his hold 
on her arms. 

‘ You shall not go near him,’ he 
says peremptorily. ‘When a man 


I must 
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is in that condition, he is far better 
left to himself. He is beginning 
to snore already. His grievances 
will soon be forgotten in profound 
and comforting sleep. Let us 
hope he may awake in a better 
state of mind and body by and by. 
Meanwhile, Olga, you must listen 
patiently to me. I may not get 
another chance of talking to you 
undisturbed. There, that is the 
first snore; and that proclaims 
your father absent in spirit. Miss 
Patty seems to have had the good 
sense to take herself and her sup- 
per away in the flesh.’ 

' Patty is always considerate,’ 
says Olga briefly ; and, in obedi- 
ence to an imperious gesture of her 
lover's, she takes the chair he 
places for her by the side of the 
fire, and listens quietly to what he 
says to her, as he stands erect be- 
fore her, tall, commanding, earnest 
of look and gesture. 

‘You were angry with me just 
now, Olga, for speaking as I did, 
and for urging my cause so strongly. 
But I was fully justified in all I 
said; and the disgraceful scene 
that has just occurred proves this 
fact. ‘This is no fit home for you, 
my love. You speak of your vow, 
your allegiance to your dead mo- 
ther. Do you think that, if she is 
looking down upon you now, it 
can be any satisfaction to her to 
see you a victim of the brutality 
that killed her?’ 

‘O, but, indeed and indeed, 
Cuthbert dearest, my father never 
did ‘hat before,’ interrupts Olga, 
her pale face flushing crimson.’ 

‘Having once intended and 
tried to strike you, he will pro- 
bably repeat the attempt more 
successfully next time,’ says Cuth- 
bert, with cruel deliberation of tone 
and distinctness of utterance. 

‘Shure to, shure to! By I 
will !’ grunts the man on the sofa, 
and then he relapses into his former 
rhythmical snore. 
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‘Beast!’ mutters Mr. Strange 
savagely, and with a sudden access 
of energy. 

‘I cannot permit you to run 
such risks, Olga, and I will not. 
I must contrive to shield you effec- 
tually from gross outrage. Once 
you are my wife, I shall, at least, 
have the right to look after and, if 
need be, to protect you. I under- 
stand your hesitation, and I honour 
you for your indecision ; but both 
must yield before my superior 
sense of the fitness of things and 
my determination to protect you, 
whether you will or no.’ 

He pauses a moment and watches 
her pathetic face. The flush of 
shame at the outrage intended for 
her has died out now, and left her 
pale, sad, and very still. He sees 
that he has not gained his point yet; 
but, undaunted, he makes another 
attempt to shake her resolution. 

‘I will not even ask you to de- 
sert him, my own darling,’ he says, 
and his voice grows tender again ; 
for he loves this girl passionately, 
and he, certes, will leave no means 
untried by which he may win her 
for his own. ‘You can marry 
me, Olga, and still keep your vow 
to your dead mother. I will not 
take you away from here; you 
shall look after him and his affairs 
just as you have been doing. I will 
not even suggest that you should 
elope with me. Nothing shall be 
changed in your manner of life— 
nothing. Only—and this, 7 you 
love me, must be everything to 
you, as it is to me—you will belong 
to me; you will be my very own 
wife, my cherished darling, my 
treasure, my joy and pride. And 
some day, after a time, you know 
—it may be months, it may be a 
year—you will confess the truth 
to your father, and then all will be 
arranged comfortably for every one 
concerned.’ He kneels at her feet 
again, he winds his arms about her 
supple figure. ‘Likest thou the 
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picture, lady?’ he whispers close 
to her ear, and his tones make her 
tremble with a vague but exceeding 
delight. 

‘If that might be; if you could 
leave me here; if nothing would 
be changed; if father did not know, 
and were not angry—’ 

He sees that she is beginning to 
yield at last, and his heart beats 
loud and fast in a tumult of ex- 
ultation ; but he does not lose his 
head, and is determined to pursue 
his advantage to the utmost. Men- 
tally she takes a hurried backward 
glance; she thinks of the misery 
and the terror she has endured in 
that wretched room; she remem- 
bers her father’s cruel injustice, 
their bitter poverty, his shameful 
conduct. And then her eyes meet 
those passionate pleading looks 
of her devoted lover. Who and 
what can harm or trouble her once 
she knows that the law binds him 
to her—that she is his truly wedded 
happy wife? If he does not insist 
on her leaving her father’s house, no 
appreciable difference will occur. 
She can still be housekeeper and 
guardian to the man who has 
proved himself utterly incapable 
of taking care of his own affairs. 

‘If I consent, you will not mind 
my telling Patty? she whispers 
hurriedly. 

‘You must tell no one, my 
darling,’ says he, reverting to his 
former tone of prompt decision. 
‘ Neither Patty nor any living soul 
may know of the tie that binds you 
to me. That is a sine gud non. 
I have the very best reasons for 
secrecy, far more than you suspect 
or than I can tell you just now; 
but they do exist, and some day, 
when you are my wife, you shall 
know them all. Until then, abso- 
lute silence, perfect secrecy. Can 
you not trust me for a little while, 
my love ? will you not believe that I 
know what is best for you—for us ? 

Of course Olga believes in him 
and trusts him. It is not in her 
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thorough, simple nature to do 
aught by halves. She is true, faith- 
ful, steadfast ; her allegiance once 
bestowed knows no division. And, 
having promised so much already, 
she deems it weak to hesitate at 
this additional request. If she 
can consent to trust the entire care 
of her future to Cuthbert she may 
surely confide the details of their 
wedding to him. And in any case 
can she really desire her father to 
be present at the ceremony? Would 
he not be likely to disgrace him- 
self and her also? Could she ex- 
pect him to remain sober for her 
sake, when neither his work at 
home nor his duties at the theatre 
ever kept him from the degrada- 
tion of drink ? 

No; there is no hardship in 
concealing Cuthbert’s plans from 
father ; but Patty— 1t does seem 
hard not to give even a hint of 
the greatest event of her life to 
that trusted and trusty handmaiden. 
Olga’s scruples and regrets are only 
momentary. They vanish with 
the next tender word her lover 
whispers in her ear, and she smiles 
into his eyes through the tears that 
stand in her own as she says, 

‘I will do all and exactly as you 
wish, dearest. And I do believe 
you are right in thinking that my 
sweet mother would like me to 
be happy as your wife, and able to 
lean on the strongest and best 
friend that I have ever had.’ 

‘Indeed I am perfectly sure of 
it,’ says Cuthbert cheerfully. He 
is in radiant spirits, and most 
anxious to see his love as happy 
and hopeful as he feels himself. 
‘I suppose I had better steal 
away now, my darling,’ he says, 
when the sleeping man, ceasing to 
snore, begins to murmur some 
more intelligible sounds. ‘I have 
your promise, Olga ; you will not, 
you cannot, break it now.’ 

She places her hands firmly upon 
his shoulders and looks straight 
into his eyes. 
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‘I'd sooner break my heart, 
Cuthbert,’ she says earnestly, and 
there is no faltering in her sweet 
voice or in her steadfast gaze. 
* You little know 4ow happy I am 
since I have come to the decision 
you desired. My path seems 
straight before me now, and in- 
deed it looks more inviting than 
any I have ever trodden before.’ 

This was certainly true ; for Olga’s 
ways of life had been rough, stony, 
and irksome hitherto. The sun- 
shine of love and happiness had 
not illumined her faltering foot- 
steps; but she had struggled on 
bravely in spite of hardships and 
difficulties of all kinds, and now 
the goal of blissful content seemed 
suddenly within her reach. 

‘I am too happy; your love is 
too good, my dearest,’ she mur- 
mured, as she bade her betrothed 
good-night ; and then she piously 
added, ‘God is most merciful to 
me; I must strive earnestly to de- 
serve the blessings He has show- 
ered upon me.’ 


Olga had known but little hap- 
piness in her hard commonplace 
life; and the night she had pledged 
her word to Cuthbert Strange she 
could not sleep for visions of fu- 
ture delight. She thought of the 
home that would surely be hers 
some day now, the home where 
Cuthbert would be master, and 
she his happy devoted wife. They 
would not be rich, she knew; but 
however humble their surround- 
ings, they must be content, for 
they would be together. His dear 
presence would make the home 
bright ; his love would hallow it. 
His precious love, which had 
aroused some of the best and 
purest feelings of womanhood in 
her maidenly bosom, feelings that 
not even the blighting atmosphere 
in which she had lived of late had 
been able to stifle entirely. 

When her father roused himself 
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sufficiently to demand his supper, 
it was long past midnight; but 
Olga had not heeded the slow pas- 
sage of the weary hours; she had 
sat by the fire, watching the bright 
radiance there which Cuthbert’s 
fuel had illumined afresh, and she 
had built glowing castles of future 
happiness, in which 4e, her hero, 
her lover, and her would-be hus- 
band played an all-important 
part. 

Mr. Layton awoke in a peace- 
able and subdued frame of mind. 
He ate the supper provided for him 
without grumbling, and he did 
not demand more brandy than his 
daughter had put into his tumbler 
to begin with. All this was fortu- 
nate, and Olga wished that Cuth- 
bert could have stayed to see how 
good father was this evening ! 

Cuthbert, meanwhile, was nei- 
ther in bed nor dreaming; he was 
pacing restlessly to and fro in the 
little back bedroom he had hired, 
because he wished to be under one 
roof with Olga, and he was think- 
ing, thinking, thinking. 

But in the midst of all his trou- 
bled reflections there shone one 
steadfast, comforting, hopeful ray. 
Olga had promised to be his wife. 
She was adorable, and, of all wo- 
men he had ever known, the enly 
one in whose fair hands he felt 
sure his future happiness was safe. 
She trusted him implicitly, bless 
her! And he would deserve the 
faith she so readily gave him. He 
would cherish, protect, and shelter 
her. The storms of life should 
pass her by unheeded, unknown. 
She had had terrible troubles and 
trials in her sad past; but the 
future was his, and he would make 
it both glad and bright for her. 

To give himself a better chance 
of doing so, Cuthbert Cyril Strange 
married Olga Layton at the office 
of the registrar in Westminster 
within a week of his proposal to 
her. 


[To be continued. ] 
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‘ LoYALTY,’ says Swift, ‘is the foible 
of the Irish.’ This is perhaps be- 
cause the Irishman is the most con- 
servative of men. The tenacity with 
which he clings to old habits and 
old prejudices is one of the curio- 
sities of civilisation. In many re- 
spects he has not altered since the 
days of Cairbre the Cat-headed. 
The grave historian Ware preserves 
the name and action of a judge who 
wrote in the reign of King Con- 
stantine Centimachus (Con of the 
Hundred Battles), a.p. 177, a tract 
warning the lieges ‘ against the arts 
of designing men who lay traps for 
the ignorant and unwary.’ His 
lordship might have had in his 
judicial eye such rogues as pro- 
moters of the bubble company or 
professors of the confidence trick ; 
but it is more likely his counter- 
blast was of the kind now launched 
by learned successors from the 
bench of the Landed Estates, the 
Assize, or the County Court, against 
the ‘ political adventurers,’ the ‘fire- 
brands’ and ‘ demagogues’ who en- 
trap their ‘dupes’ from the platform 
of the Land League. In that case 
Mr. Parnell’s vocation boasts a re- 
spectable antiquity. At all events 
the agitator was in full peroration 
in Spenser’s time, for the ‘ Divine 
Edmund’ writes of the monster 
meetings the Irishrie were addicted 
to holding ‘upon a rath or hill, 
there to parlie, as they say, of mat- 
ters and wrongs.’ 

We talk of the Ireland of Miss 
Edgeworth and William Carleton 
as if it had passed away. Not at 
all. It has but changed somewhat, 
just as Captain Rock has put on a 
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fresh disguise, and now signs him- 
self Rory of the Hill. If we look 
higher than the populace, we find 
the past still lingering in vestiges 
of the fine old ways and manners. 
Castle Rackrent still exists west of 
the Shannon, where every foot of 
property is supposed to be mort- 
gaged for more than its value. 
There is this difference, however, 
that the freehanded Sir Kit is gone 
for good and all, and that Sir 
Murtagh, instead of squeezing his 
tenants on the spot, and within 
‘measurable distance’ of a conve- 
nient ambuscade behind a hedge, 
puts on the screw by proxy, and is 
himself a permanent absentee, sel- 
dom turning up on his native soil, 
and then only with the shirt of 
mail under his waistcoat and an 
armed constable at each side of 
him. 

One form of the aborigine ap- 
pears to have vanished almost as 
completely as the dodo or the 
mastodon. This is the Irishman 
of Lever. What has become of 
that witty, airy, gay, deuce-may- 
care person? Some declare him 
an extinct species. The visitor is 
not more puzzled to account for 
him than the native, who is, with 
very rare exceptions, a brooding 
melancholy man, given to despon- 
dent views of things, and nursing 
grievance like one who finds a 
luxury in woe. This temperament 
has made Lord Beaconsfield the 
author of at least one epigram hav- 
ing both truth and point in it. 
One does not venture to suggest 
that possibly the extension of po- 
pular education has destroyed the 
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animal spirits of the race, and 
afflicted them with the care begot 
of knowledge. 

Among the national usages which 
have resisted all change, and sur- 
vived even transportation beyond 
the seas, are the wake and the 
faction-fight. The Irishman shifts 
his dares to New York or Lon- 
don, but until either centre ab- 
sorbs him, name and_ nature, 
which it is sure to do in three 
generations, he puts his household 
gods between him and the ways 
and idols of the foreigner. But the 
children of Erin do not bemoan 
their exile as did the children of 
Israel. They do not sit and weep 
by the waters of Babylon; they 
make themselves merrily at home 
on the strange shore. Their party 
and political demonstrations are as 
warlike, as clamorous, as excited 
in Liverpool or Philadelphia as in 
Dublin or Cork. They wake their 
dead with as much exuberance of 
festive celebration in the Bowery 
or in Drury-lane as ever was known 
in the country where Oliver Gold- 
smith, travelling in his early vaga- 
bond days to visit a relative in 
Munster, dragged himself, footsore 
and famishing, to a house of mourn- 
ing near Blarney, and was relieved 
by a kind rustic with the charity of 
a handful of peas, the flavour of 
which remained pleasantly upon 
the palate of his memory for ever 
after. 

As to the faction-fight, gone, it 
is true, in a great degree, are the 
glories of Brian the Brave; but the 
days of the hero are not o’er. How- 
ever the process of the suns may 
be slowly moulding the Irishman 
into monotonous uniformity with a 
dull world, there is one trait in 
which his nature seems unalter- 
able by any circumstances. That is 
his combativeness. He is just as 
ready to conspire, to quarrel, or to 
fight as ever he was. Whether he 
be waiting for General Hoche or 
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General O’Donovan Rossa, whe- 
ther he be a Home Ruler confront- 
ing an Orangeman at Belfast, a 
Doranite assailing a Parnellite at 
Queenstown, or only a Shanavest 
platonically pommelling a Corovat 
in Limerick, he is either anticipat- 
ing a row or in the actual enjoy- 
ment of it. The faction-fight in 
Ireland has fallen into a disrepute 
like that which has overtaken the 
prize-ring in England. But though 
out of vogue generally, the pastime 
is vigorously practised in certain 
localities. ‘The great fighting fac- 
tions are the antagonists already 
named — the Corovats and the. 
Shanavests, and the ‘Three Year 
Olds’ and the ‘Four Year Olds,’ 
hostile clans as fierce and famous 
in Limerick or Tipperary as the 
Castellani and the Nicoloti were 
once in Venice, or the Montagues 
and Capulets in Verona. Authori- 
ties can be cited here. The Cork 
Examiner, in a recent issue, prints 
a war correspondence describing a 
pitched battle at the last Limerick 
races between a party from the city 
which Captain Toby Shandy helped 
to besiege, and an enemy from the 
county represented in the alien 
Parliament by that ‘bug who frights 
us all’ (on the Treasury Bench), the 
redoubtable Mr. Dillon. Accord- 
ing to the chronicle, the invaders 
from the ‘Thermopylz of Ireland,’ 
being armed with heavy bludgeons, 
wrought dreadful execution upon 
the champions from the Shannon 
shore. But the encounter was a 
trifle to what it might have been ; 
for we read in the same record that 
the gathering on the racecourse 
was largely attracted by the ex- 
pectation of a conflict on a grand 
scale. Through a mistake, it ap- 
pears neither faction brought its 
full strength. Again, the Dublin 


journals inform us that it is the 
habit and usage of two factions in 
the neighbourhood of the Irish 
metropolis to meet every Sunday 
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on pretence of playing the harm- 
less hurley or kicking the fantastic 
football, but really to taste the 
pleasures of a mutual mauling. The 
presence of strong bodies of con- 
stabulary does not always spoil 
sport ; for it was only the other day 
that a considerate Justice of the 
Peace warned the police at Petty 
Sessions to stick by the rigid letter 
of the law, and have due care how 
they interfered with the innocent 
recreations of the people. 

A native writer who has dis- 
cussed this subject is cautious in 
setting forth the difference between 
a party-fight and a faction-fight. 
The party-fight is an institution of 
the Northern Province. It is an 
effect of racial and religious hate, 
and is marked by all the fury and 
vindictiveness of the theological 
odium. The faction-fight is a 
Southern custom, and is as devoid 
of malice as of meaning. It isa 
mere holiday amusement, a tradi- 
tional observance having its origin 
in no why or wherefore, resulting as 
naturally from the contact of the 
clans as the spark results from the 
meeting of flint and steel. 

The tendency to condemn what- 
ever is peculiarly Irish ranks among 
the national grievances. That ten- 
dency is, beyond doubt, too power- 
ful for theorists like Professor Rhys, 
of Cambridge, who would have it 
that the Anglo-Saxon, as he calls 
himself, is more probably (and if 
he only knew his own forefathers) 
a Celt. No average Englishman 
will admit that the bull may be a 
British fagon de parler as well as an 
Irish figure of speech. This gram- 
matical attitude is absurd, for the 
catechresis is as old as Greek civi- 
lisation; so is the faction-fight, 
which was invented, it would ap- 
pear, either by Pelops, the son of 
Tantalus, King of Phrygia, or by 
the Emperor Nero. It was one or 
other of those illustrious person- 
ages who originated the pageant 
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perpetuated in the mock fight at 
the bridge of Pisa. This parody 
of war was, or is, a sham battle 
fought by about a thousand com- 
batants armed with wooden clubs. 
The struggle was limited to three- 
quarters of an hour. If the scales 
of victory did not turn in that time, 
the play was declared equal; but 
it was very seldom that some one 
side failed to possess itself of the 
field. Stratagem was allowed, but 
real fight was forbidden. This 
sport, like the Irish Kriegspiel, 
frequently cost lives ; it was there- 
fore seldom permitted, and has 
been suppressed. It is described 
by a traveller, who writes of it in 
an appreciative Irish spirit, as 
‘one of the most attractive spec- 
tacles in Italy.” We have further 
proof of the antiquity of the faction- 
fight. The Lacedemonians en- 
couraged their youth to such con- 
flicts by way of a martial and 
robust education. If the Eurotas 
has not flowed into the Thames, it 
is not the fault of our London 
youth, who are very ready to de- 
scend into the streets, and there, 
banded into hostile parties, do 
battle for the glory of their respec- 
tive parishes. The Genius of the 
Age in a constable’s uniform hauls 
these modern Spartans before a 
magistrate, and a fine or a whip- 
ping ends the war between St. 
Giles and St. Pancras, to the not- 
able relief of the ratepayers. 

The Brothers Banim and Carle- 
ton write, in a sympathetic vein, of 
the faction-fight. Thackeray, in 
the Lyra Hibernia, just touches the 
fringe of the subject, to which, it 
may beobserved, Christopher North 
alludes in a passage which suggests 
his admiration for the ‘ divarshun.’ 
But the Muse which has most par- 
ticularly laid herself out for the 
theme is that of an_ inglorious 
Milton, who claims to sing as an 
actor in the scene he consecrates. 
He frankly admits that he sickened 
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of the fray, and withdrew from it in 
a fashion more creditable to his 
discretion than his valour. But he 
insists that he ran away in good 
company ; for did not Demosthenes 
fly from Chzeronea, Horace from 
Philippi, Lucilius from the siege of 
Numantia? while neither Chénier 
the Frenchman nor Korner the 
German made a very brilliant busi- 
ness of it in his maiden fight. 

The author of this curious epic 
sets out with an invocation in the 
orthodox style. He calls on Clio 


to 
‘Bless the suppliant who boldly draws 
The patriot goose-quill in his country’s 
cause ;’ 


in order that,as Homer and ‘other 
bards sang men of other days,’ he 
may strike a lyre of simpler sound, 


‘And vaunt in metre worthy of his deeds 
How smites O'Toole or how MacKenna 
bleeds,’ 


Apparently satisfied that his prayer 
has been heard and his ambition 
gratified, he draws a comparison 
between the Irishman as a fighting 
animal and the foreigner, in which 
the sordid and ignoble nature of 
the stranger and his squabbles is 
asserted : 


‘The fiery Frank, the bearded Muscovite, 
For honour, profit, or for glory fight; 
And English phlegm and Scottish tact are 

bold 
To strike for business or to bleed for gold. 
These bare no sword without some end in 
view, ; 
Freedom to gain or freedom to undo, 
A wrong to right, a tyranny to break— 
But who among them fights for fighting’ 
sake ?’ 


Leaving this pertinent question to 
the reader, the poet introduces us 
to the scene of conflict : 


‘Shine out on Ballyhack, soft April sun : 
Now it is noon and half thy course is run, 
Shine out on Ballyhack’s bi-yearly fair, 
And on the crowds that to that fair re- 

pair; 
The air-inquisitive and anxious eye 
Mark those alike that sell and those who 
buy. 
The needy peasant’s ostentatious pig 
Its owner praises, eloquently big, 
Commends its habits, and its breed com- 
mends, 


Sticks at the price, and tardily descends ; 

The tempting coins his itching palm 
caress, 

The figure falling as the pennies press, 

While, lest his poverty be made his thrall, 

He shouts indifference to sell at all. 

Here stands the farmer’s solitary cow, 

Whose wants oppress and force to part 
her now; 

But small the benefit that shall accrue — 

His hopeless lot his wants shall still pur- 
sue, 

The fair is gay throughout its long extent 

With festive booth and temulentive tent; 

Here, wondrous sight! the men of either 
clan 

Drink friendly toasts and pledge each hos- 
tile man: 

In simple merriment they wile the time 

With dance and jest and unadornéd 
rhyme, 

In corners opportune the maidens coy 

List the soft love-tale of the favoured 
oe »” 

, 

While amorous sounds, suggestive of the 
kiss, 

At frequent intervals bespeak their bliss. 

The sires approving and the dames sit 

Y, 

Survey the coupte with indulgent eye, 

And in their converse see the marriage 
nigh, 

The blatant bagpipe and the violin sweet 

Measure the time to educated feet; 

The song, the joke, the ringing laugh go 
round— 

Here is no strife, but mirth and peace 
abound. 

Thrice-happy land, where graces such are 
found!’ 


This might be a rather rough 
sketch of Sweet Auburn making 
holiday. But the villagers make 
merry over a volcano. The clans 
have gathered with a set purpose, 
and it needs but a word or a mo- 
tion from a scion or a follower of 
the rival houses of Mac or O” to 
let the storm loose in all its fury. 
Such members of the local popula- 
tion as have no personal interest in 
the impending fray, and feel no 
enthusiastic desire to join in and 
help the fun, keep a sharp eye on 
the auguries, and take care to put 
themselves and their belongings in 
good time out of harm’s way. But 
here the /iad may be very fairly 
quoted : 

‘What mene dread and signs of dire at- 
Affright the villagers of Ballyhack, 


Announce, O Bard, to whom the dreaded 
signs 
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Are more familiar than these five-foot 
lines! 

As noon approached how, on the village- 
green, 

An ass, gigantic, of portentous mien, 

Came, harnessed to his car—the fatal car 

Heaped with the horrid implements of 
war; 

Stout sticks, adapted or to break or bend, 

Thonged at the wrist and weighted at the 
end: 

Strange born that ass, unknown to local 
stack, 

His hoofs bore soil oflong laborious track. 

To Mac that ass belonged, and what he 
bore to Mac. 

People pacific mark the tempest nigh, 

Fear lest it burst, and, ere the bursting, 
fly: 

The drover now, the dealer with his ware, 

Gather their goods and hurry from the 
fair; 

The pimply shopmen of the village stop 

The shutters close and bar the fated shop. 

The danger looms, yet no police appear; 

Can this be accident, or is it fear? 

They stood an arméd force some time be- 
fore, 

But vanished since, mayhap to show no 
more-- 

As is their wont—until the need is o'er.’ 


The Bard of Ballyhack, like his 
brother of Mantua and the school- 
master of Chios, delights in preli- 
minary details of the fight. He 
sketches, with minute and loving 
hand, full-length portraits of Hector 
MacKenna and Achilles O’Toole ; 
and reports the speeches these 
heroes, imitating their prototypes, 
address to their following. Here 
is a word-painting of that ‘ child of 
victory, the valiant Mac,’ as he 
stands amid ‘the tributary chiefs 
and septs that claim kinship or 
friendship with his noble name :’ 


‘Not —_ in garb distinguished from the 


But and all the biggest and the best; 
From his broad shoulders hangs the Roy al 
frieze, 
Reft of a tail and patched in curious wise; 
No vest he wears, he never wore a vest; 
His shirt falls open on his brawny chest. 
A knotty club immense of size he bore 
(Hercules fought with such a club of yore), 
A sacred legacy from sire to son— 
A sceptre and a cudgel, both in one, 
Behold his massive calves, in stockings 
cased, 
Stockings, perhaps, of questionable taste, 
Yet adding greatly to the general gay 
And debonair appearance of his rai- 
Ment, one being gray patched black, 
the other black patched gray.’ 
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This perhaps ‘needless Alexan- 
drine’ brings us to the battle, which 
opens in the classic manner, with 
maybe a superfluity of protest and 
preface : 

‘Now deathless O’, prime leader of his 


host, 

The strangers’ terror and his faction’s 
boast, 

Springing to foot, he waves his giant 
hand, 


And orders silence in the mute command; 
A furious lustre lightens in his eyes. 


‘* Hic!" he begins, and many a “hic!” re- 
plies, 
** Shall we, whose souls with martial ar- 
dour burn, 
Neglect fair chance and home inglorious 
turn ? 
Forbid the thought, take what the gods 
rovide — 


In troth, it's little they bestow beside. 

No peaceful colour does our purpose bear, 

We've peace enough, and plenty peace to 
spare; 

Presumptuous Macs! here, pitted man to 
man, 

Put forth your best and lick us if ye can! 

Only, fair play, and, whether field or town, 

Give elbow room and murdher no man 
down!” 

His followers cheer, and echo takes the 


cry, 
Twin-doubled now, for cheering foes re- 


ply, 

Defying, proud, and vanward of the field, 

Stalks Mac, and thus his burning soul un- 
veiled : 

** High Chief, and leader of a hundred 
TOWS 

(I praise the foe whose valour praise al- 
lows), 

Thy words are welcome, which, although 
they slight 

My force and me, give promise of the 
fight. 

In the mid-heaven hangs the forward sun, 

The strife we seek ’tis time it were begun; 

Let thou and I, of either house the heir, 

The opening contest emulously dare !” 

“« Agreed !” the answer was, and straight 
the chiefs prepare.’ 


But the duel is for the moment pre- 
vented by an interposition, which 
starts the fray in the more usual 
fashion : 
‘Preparing thus, while yet the chiefs pre- 
pared, 
With loins engirthed and with bludgeons 
bared, 


As the encounter, with its blows and bangs, 
In the keen balance of a moment kangs, 


While trembling victory controls the 
scale, 

And Sol himself and trembling spheres 
grow pale— 

Sudden before O’s gleaming ranks ap- 
pears 








A youth far more in valour than in years, 

A generous youth, already known to fame, 

And Thady Deady his resounding name, 

On the greensward his sleeveless coat he 
threw, 

Drew through the Macs, and shouted as 
he drew: 

‘‘Hurroo! Whish! Pillelu! More Power! 
By all 

The crosses in a yard of check, the call 

Of worshipped honour shall not rise un- 
heard; 

Resolved am I, and by no fear deterred ! 

Where is the man desirous to profane 

This sacred garment, yet without a stain ? 

ys, here's my coat—just foot it if ye 

like, 

An’ bless a crathur that’s in haste to 
strike!” 

A foe indulgent to the wish exprest 

Treads on the frieze, and desecrates the 
vest; 

And, as the cudgels crost, the stranger 
said, 

‘*Good-morrow, Thade!” ‘‘Good-mor- 
row, Den!” says Thade, 

‘‘Here’s wishin’ ye a shirtful o’ sore 
bones,” 

Cries Den, and strikes, ‘‘ And by the wife 
that owns 

Ye, Denis, I will not be in your debt— 

Here's to remind ye of the day we met!” 

** Well hit,” quoth Den, ‘‘ ye bear a heavy 


hand!” 

‘And you,” says Tim, ‘‘as any in the 
land!” 

‘Did that agree with ye?” ‘‘ Faix, no— 
did that?” 


And chatting thus they beat each other 


at. 

Thrice-happy Isle, whose courteous cham- 
pions meet, 

And talk like friends the while they bruise 
and beat, 

Who pay a compliment with every stroke, 

And crack a skull the while they crack a 
joke! 

Upon the whole, the famous ex- 
change at Fontenoy falls short, in 
chivalric spirit, of the amenities 
recorded here. But the ice is 
broken, and the poet warms to 
his work : 

* The battle joins, a thousand furies guide 
The dreadful rush, a thousand furies ride; 
As when two tides opposing currents 

urge, 

And toss the whirling wave and seethy 

surge; 
O’er the dense billows of the human flood 
Flies a thick spray of riven rags and blood, 

And locks of unkempt hair combined with 

blinding mud. 

The doughty leaders upon either front, 
Stemming the fray, they bear its horrid 

brunt; 

And where they strike their dismayed foes 

give back, 
As yelping curs forsake the lion's track. 
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Chair-legs, tent-pegs, like hail assail the 
boys; : 

Delf jugs, ale-mugs, fly high with clattering 
noise; 

Cracked pans, tin cans, all man’s outrage- 
ous rage employs! 

Five hundred men dispute the narrow 
ground, 

Thump follows thump, and thuds of thumps 
resound, 

Crack, crack! the cudgels go; the fists 
whack, whack! 

Here falls a sturdy O’, and there a Mac; 

While rival slogans shriek upon the gale, 

‘*Aboo, MacKenna!” ‘Farrah! whish! 
O'Neill!” 

Where late seemed friendship and good- 
will now rise 

Malisons mutual on limbs and eyes, 

And where but late it was *‘ Your hand 
and kiss!” 

‘*Take that, you divil!” or ‘‘ Your sowl 
take this!" 

Bricks whirling fly, kicks cumulate on 
kicks, 

A hundred heads rebound a hundred 
Sticks, 

And bricks and kicks and sticks in man- 
gling medley mix!’ 

‘List his discourse of war, and 
you shall hear a fearful battle 
rendered you in music,’ says the 
archbishop to the bishop in Henry 
V. Qur poet clearly waxes ono- 
matopeeic ; and, following a device 
of his eminent originals, strings his 
verse to imitate ‘the clash and 
clamour of enlivening fight,’ just 
as the boom and hiss of the waves 
are made to sound in our old friend 
the poluphloisboio thalasses ; or we 
are supposed to hear the gallop- 
ing hoofs in the equally familiar 
guadrupedante, &c. 

And here, by the way, it is as well 
to remark that, when our poet de- 
scends to particulars, he finds him- 
self at a serious disadvantage by 
comparison with his _ illustrious 
models. To give him his due, he 
does not so ill with the material at 
his command ; but there is a great 
deal in a name, and the alien will 
not find it easy to associate the 
romance of war with heroes who 
are filed on ‘ Fame’s eternal bead- 
roll’ as Murphy or MacEvoy, 
Dunoon or Dooley, O'Reilly or 
O’Rourke. Now, Homer had no 
difficulty of this sort to contend 
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with. The Greek peasant, let alone 
the Greek prince, had a fine classic 
name of his own ; and if it had been 
otherwise, if the Attic nomencla- 
ture were as ‘ base, common, and 
popular’ as that of Cork, the great 
ballad-maker would have found 
himself heavily handicapped. We 
have proof. In the translation of 
‘The Battle of the Frogs and Mice,’ 
by Dr. Parnell, friend of Swift and 
Pope, and ancestor of the reigning 
Irish Dictator, there is a difficulty 
pointed out by the critics as a 
blemish which sinks the rendering 
fatally below the original. This is 
that the names of the combatants, 
which sound imposing in Greek, 
are simply absurd or vulgar in 
English. Thus, as was remarked 
of the Doctor's work long ago, ‘a 
bacon-eater is a very good name 
for a mouse, and Pternotractus in 
Greek was a very good sounding 
word that conveyed that meaning. 
Puffi-cheek would sound odiously 
as a name for a frog ; and yet Phy- 
signathos does admirably well in 
the original.’ It is only just tothe 
present poet to make this reference, 
the point of which will be immedi- 
ately apparent if we follow him 
in his record of individual achieve- 
ment : 


‘Recount, O Muse, and picture as beseem 

Their deeds unrivalled that adorn thy 
theme, 

How Mac supreme a sanguine ruin 
wrought 

On enemies discomfit where he fought; 

Him gallant Houghiihan, brave Galvin 
dares: 

Vainly they dare, the giant overbears, 

O'Brien the squat, O'Donovan the tall, 

Successive face him, and successive fall; 

Strident he strikes, while rings his battle- 


cry, 
‘* Here's Paddy Mac, who never yet said 


die ! 

O'Toole, where are yez?” ‘‘ Here, yer 
sowl!” And lo, 

Pursuing his voice, O’Toole confronts the 
foe— 

From where a heap of vanquished foemen 
lies— 


At once his peer in courage and in size, 
In combat equal, for his direful course 
Destruction follows and attests his force, 
Holding his obstinate unaltered way, 
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Him Murphy, MacWhack, MacEvoy way- 
lay; 

Scornful, he strikes; crack goes each fated 
crown, 

And Murphy, MacEvoy, MacWhack go 
down. 

Furious, he roars, ‘‘ Stand out here, Paddy 
Mac! 

An’, sweet bad end to ye, Ill break yer 
back |!” 


Awhile the chieftains pause, regarding grim 

Each hostile chief, his form, his tatters, 
trim, 

Grave for the consequence that may ac- 
crue 

From the vast issue of the near set-to. 

They pause not long, a mutual movement 
made 

Begins the struggle, strategy delayed; 

They pommel, pound, thump, tussle, and 


essay 
All diverse feats of cunning cudgel play; 
But all so equally they match in skill, 
What one may do, that his opponent will; 
Whereat their following abrupt the plain, 
oin in the strife, and separate the twain, 
Vho panting part, and vow, yet fear, to 
meet again. 
” * a * 
Boast him, ye O's, whom Annagh's maiden 
train 
Delight to boast, their peerless favoured 
swain, 
Jack Harty hight, who long the foe with- 
st 


And for his own exacted tenfold blood; 

Till fierce MacKenna pressed him to the 
close, 

Him overthrew with iterated blows, 

And with foul tooth deprived him of his 
nose; 

The which perceiving, hot to his relief 

O’Callan Sying, the carnivorous thief— 

The palpitating mouthful yet enfanged— 

Falls, bruised and banged, and justly 
bruised and banged. 

* 


* * * 


Weary with fighting, and with pain op- 
prest, 

MacdAuliffe, lurking, seeks a secret rest, 

Enters a tent, and, with exertion hot, 

Bespeaks a beaker, and enlips the pot; 

O’Cagney, marking, strikes the pot be- 
neath, 

And sends it crashing through the drink- 
er’s teeth, 

The treacherous act not unavenged goes 


by; 

MacBride, beholding, lifts his hand on 
high, 

A stone it grasps; O’Cagney hits the stone 

Full on the ribs, and with such force is 
thrown 

It scarcely leaves him breath enough to 
groan,’ 


The ruling passion, strong in 
difficulties, has furnished a noble 
and pathetic episode of many a 
‘glorious and well-foughten field ? 
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but probably valour never found 
more maive expression than here : 


‘Thrice laurel-wreathed be their brows 
that still, 
The power to fight being gone, retain the 
will ! 
Observe the warrior whose disabled limb, 
Painful, compels more painful rest to him — 
He grinds his teeth, he weeps for very 


spite, 

He envies all yet able for the fight; 

Writhing he lies, and, while the conflict 
roars, 


Thus, in sad accents, his harsh lot de- 
plores: 

‘*O Holy Moses! Tare an’’ouns! I'm 
done ! 


The fun goes on, and I, unhappy one, 
Must idly gaze, and cannot join the 
fun |”? 

The curious in such matters will 
find that in the quaint pastime, 
known as the ‘ Stilt-fights of Nau- 
mur,’ a special feature was the pre- 
sence of women, who encouraged 
their relatives to the strife, and 
ministered to them when over- 
thrown. The ladies played the 
same part at the old games, called 
the guerra dei pugni, of Venice. 
The cry with which they stimu- 
lated their champions is still pre- 
served—‘ Would to Heaven it were 
permitted to us to join in the battle 
otherwise than as women! But 
the modesty of our sex forbids, 
though fear does not restrain us.’ 
What sings the Bard of the ‘ Battle 
of the Factions’? 


Not man alone here wages war's alarms: 

Woman, oblivious of her softer charms, 

Joins in the fray, and smites with vigor- 
ous arms; 

No bludgeon hers, no scythe, or hook of 
steel, 

But stocking, dangerous with stone at 
heel; 

With this provided, freely whirled about, 

She floors the foe, or puts the foe to rout. 

Little of peril or of shame she recks, 

But plies her worsted ‘gainst the sterner 
sex, 
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Daring their blows that hurt and dodges 
that perplex.’ 

After this we may cry a parley, 
and end the fight, which, by the 
way, is a drawn battle. The poet 
calls in the police, denounced as 


‘ The mercenaries in viewless green,’ 


who, of course, ‘blight the happy 

scene,’ and carry out the behests 

of ‘ sullen order’ by arresting, sum- 
moning, and finally prosecuting to 
conviction the actors in this pea- 
sant pastime. 

A last word on this Irish //ad. 

We have a minute description of 

* The broken heads, the blood in torrents 

The oe mangled, and the heroes 
“_.°* 

‘ Kilt’ being, according to this au- 

thority, 

‘ An idiomatic term, which we apply 

To people beaten till their senses fly.’ 

Now it is an interesting fact that 
this condition of being ‘ kilt’ with- 
out being dead is not, or rather 
was not, peculiar to Ireland. We 
turn to our Shakespeare, and find 

Prince John and Prince Henry, 

after Shrewsbury fight, meeting 

Falstaff, as the fat knight is carry- 

ing off the body of the slain Hot- 

spur, with intent to brag that the 

‘ Gunpowder Percy’ fell to his soli- 

tary sword. At sight of old Jack, 

Prince John says to his brother, 

‘Did you not tell me this fat man was 
dead ? 

Prince H. 1 did. I saw him dead, 
breathless, and bleeding upon the 
ground,’ 

Whereupon Falstaff grants you he 
was ‘ down,’ but denies that he was 
dead. 


G. 
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CHAPTER V. 
NANCY’S WISDOM. 


‘Ir she could only be restored to 
the perfection of physical form!’ Dr. 
Kinnaird mused, after Amaranth 
had left him ; ‘and why not? Sci- 
ence is the one boon to humanity 
that has no spurious vein of cheap 
sentiment and philosophy to hurl 
us back into delusions ; it has, at 
least, reality, experience, and facts 
to guide us, unmoved by impres- 
sions and solely controlled by know- 
ledge.’ 

Amaranth must no longer be 
sacrificed to deformity if science 
could assist in ridding her of her 
affliction; but, once free of her 
yoke, would she remain the fair 
mirror in which his own thoughts 
and feelings were ever reflected? 
Would she not rather cease to be- 
long to him altogether, and turn to 
the world and a life of action ? 

It seemed to vulgarise her, this 
thought of her immersion in an- 
other sphere ; and he wanted her 
still as the Muse of his solitude, 
without her hardening into the 
ordinary type of worldling. He 
adored the semi-tragic pathos of 
her sorrow that made her so utterly 
his, whereas another career must 
inevitably remove her alike from 
his influence and companionship. 

But if Amaranth could be saved 
it must be accomplished at any 
price. Dreams were all very well, 
but they savoured of selfishness, 
even absurdity, when another crea- 
ture’s happiness for life was at 


stake ; and if he had long left the 
world which he hated and despised 
to give himself up to study and 
seclusion, it was no reason why 
Amaranth should be forced to ac- 
cept a like doom, shrinking in be- 
wilderment and pain from the 
glance of every eye and the re- 
proaches implied in a smile. 

‘It must be done,’ he mused. 
‘Yes, yes, we will use the knife 
if need be, and give her freedom 
and repose !’ 

And yet he knew she then would 
fade from his existence, with, per- 
haps, little concern or care. Was 
it not always so? Once restored 
to beauty and grace, society, the 
world, ideas widening in depth and 
extent, must waft her towards that 
freer atmosphere into which she 
would carry culture, refinement ; 
while now, defeated by appear- 
ance, she was more a spirit than 
human flesh. 

People who live alone always 
muse over, and often exaggerate, 
their own emotions. They lack 
the moral tonic of the quinine and 
bark of others’ tongues. Suppose 
Amaranth grew hard, heartless, or 
flippant? ... The experiment was 
worth the trial; and he wrote at 
some length to one of the most 
eminent and experienced surgeons 
in Europe, stating the case, and 
soliciting his advice and opinion. 

‘To be perfected, perhaps, for 
Clarence. Who knows? Thank 
Heaven the murderous stain is off 
these hands, and approaching death 
ceases to warn me ofa crime to 
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which I shall be called to account. 
Age is here already ; but the an- 
ticipation of the new life is no 
longer an hourly dread ! 

What associations were stirred 
at his brother's name! Their youth 
passed together, when life was en- 
riched with boundless hope and 
freedom. Manhood, restless and 
ambitious, and the brothers no 
longer united, but rivals: the 
younger clever, and therefore an 
antithesis, witty and melancholy, 
strong and weak, flippant and pro- 
found—all in turn, never caring 
long for any one or anything, and 
accepting life as he might a delicate 
brand on which he brought to bear 
his choicest discrimination and 
most perfect taste; the elder, 
dwelling in a world apart from 
earth, full of mystical insight, seek- 
ing to disentangle the labyrinth of 
that strange complication which is 
to so many a sealed book, and not 
yet among the generally accepted 
truths of this world’s creeds. 

It had made him prematurely 
old, even as am ambition which will 
make life one incessant struggle ; 
and to such a mind gold is indeed 
as dross. 

Had he not his learning, his 
books, and that one gift which 
robbed materialism of all charm? 
And Amaranth saved him from 
dreariness; her self-depreciation 
and despair amused him to combat. 

The faithless wife and treacher- 
ous brother had soon quarrelled 
and severed —the lover’s rhap- 
sodies usually ending in volcanic 
storms that had the desired effect, 
for Vivienne was in her grave 
three years after listening to those 
glowing utterances. Demons gene- 
rally work their own ill ; and there 
is a rapid and magical descent into 
that lower gulf of despair and 
hatred. If there is enthusiasm in 
these grandes passions there is, 
generally speaking, very little love, 
or would they so often expire in 
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the throes of malignity and ven- 
geance ?P 

Dr. Kinnaird devoted both his 
time and imagination to intricate 
study, triumphing over the painful 
disappointments he had sustained 
by the aid of ingenious writing and 
research. His treatises were re- 
nowned and sought after ; and the 
men who visited him in his seclu- 
sion idolised him, as the students 
of old, Aristotle. But zeal will 
never alone satisfy the human heart 
or intellect ; and in seeking to re- 
gain happiness it is impossible to 
exclude human sympathy. 

Amaranth gave the one charm 
to his existence ; and now that the 
possibility presented itself that she 
might be restored to perfect physi- 
cal proportions he often watched 
her wistfully, wondering if the future 
would ever realise her desires and 
expectations. 

When Amaranth reached home 
she found the ordinary brilliant 
colouring of her ideas toned down 
into thin neutral tints. She could 
gather no thoughts that were not 
shadowy and uncertain, while the 
tone of others’ voices irritated and 
disturbed her. 

Had she seen an evil spirit in 
that trance? What was there in 
the dark and pallid face of the 
wounded man that possessed an 
awful enchantment? She should 
recognise him, she knew, among a 
thousand: the deep and labouring 
breaths he drew as he rose and 
gazed around in the night's still- 
ness ; the gallant bearing ; the very 
way he bared his head to the rain- 
drops, with half-savage contempt 
and defiance, were indelibly fixed 
on her memory. 

Nancy’s pleasant matter-of-fact- 
ness and amiable selfishness were 
agreeable to meet—as something 
bracing and healthy—after the 
morbid dream-picture she had wit- 
nessed; and nothing could con- 
demn meretricious sentimentality 
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and overwrought notions more 
thoroughly than Nancy’s healthy 
animalism, which could never be 
mawkish or volcanic; but this 
stolidity and repose calmed Ama- 
ranth like the wafts of strong air on 
breezy downs. It was pleasant 
to pass her hand over Nancy’s 
smooth brown tresses, and pay her 
ordinary civilities, flesh and blood 
being refreshing after dwelling on 
the unfathomable and unseen. 
Nancy’s splendid ingratitude and 
pretty discontent were of the earth, 
and calmed. Mary was going out in 
her bath-chair, and Kitty offered 
to accompany her, while Amaranth 
made Nancy talk about that smart 
new house at Fulham, and listened 
to her hackneyed metaphors with- 
out a yawn. 

Nancy talked as the average 
pretty girl usually does, prosing a 
good deal over her own expecta- 
tions in a vain shallow way, nursing 
her amour propre, and sipping cho- 
colate. 

‘You seem very fond of money,’ 
said Amaranth, as Nancy dilated 
on the various ambitions William's 
future presented. ‘It is the only 
topic that stirs your enthusiasm 
and lights up your features like 
sunlight on a stream. What is 
there in the jingling of gold, Nancy, 
that has more music for your ears 
than any orchestral harmonies ? Is 
it the one animating principle of 
your life and the sole gratification 
you permit your imagination ?’ 

Nancy stared helplessly up at 
Amaranth, and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

‘Who can despise gold? All 
women love it—I know I do. 
Without it are you not at the 
mercy and caprice of all? A girl 
who marries without a settlement 
on her from either husband or 
father may be classed with one of 
those wild irregular spirits of whom 
suicides are made. I’ve no wish 
to commit a social suicide,’ went 
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on Nancy sweetly, ‘or to be left to 
starve by a benevolent husband. 
If William has my three thousand 
down he will have to settle at least 
two on me; and he will. Papa 
has already spoken gravely and 
effectively on this point.’ 

There was no personal charm 
in Nancy; her expression never 
varied, and when businesslike in- 
evitably repulsed. 

‘Of course, if one is an unfortu- 
nate person—like you, for instance 
—dwelling in fancied beatitude, 
which is the most miserable mock- 
philosophy in the world, I can 
understand your contempt for 
money. One must be handsome 
and admired, and all that sort of 
thing, to reap the full enjoyment 
and benefit of gold. I know I’ve 
not made a very good match—in- 
deed, William's relatives are rather 
a ragamuffin set; but he’s a regu- 
lar home bird, and will not be so 
selfish as to spend all his earnings 
on himself. He will take a pride 
in my appearance, which, after all, 
is something ; and really so many 
good-looking girls are left on the 
shelf, we must take what we can 
get, and be thankful nowadays. 
You are quite hors de combat, re- 
member,’ ended Nancy, glad to be 
able to wound Amaranth, and yet 
dreading her inevitable wrath. 
But Amaranth, trembling slightly, 
smiled bravely at Nancy, as though 
no deep or cruel memories were 
stirred at her words. 

‘It is all very well to dream over 
tragedies, and find pleasure in false 
and exaggerated ideas; but is that 
living? Is it not rather self-delu- 
sion? No, give me life as it is, 
action, reality, liberty, without your 
endless antitheses and entangled 
skeins of thought—’ 

‘ All this will be yours, Nancy. 
For you the world; but surely a 
narrowed sphere, if the blue sky, 
the sea, summer's flowers, and all 
the enchanting softness and bril- 
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liance of Nature reflect nothing, 
because uncanopied by gold.’ 

Amaranth had her solace. Heart- 
broken and bruised by a terrible 
fate, banished from the joys Nancy 
dilated on, she held one sweet 
talisman unscathed in her posses- 
sion—a gift no human malice, 
wrath, or envy could rob her of: 
her mind. She could write, and this 
remembrance kept her aloof from 
weakness now ; she would not sink 
vanquished into the gulf of despair 
for such women as Nancy to tri- 
umph over. She felt that conscious 
superiority, that sublime power in 
her own free will and mental acti- 
vity which has naught to do with 
earth; the characters who moved 
and lived and spoke around her 
might be phantoms, but still dear 
familiar friends. She understood 
them, and could analyse their suf- 
ferings and struggles. With this 
refuge she could smile at Nancy’s 
winged shafts. 

‘Well, I am at least content,’ 
said Nancy, in her hard way; 
‘Fulham, a pony-chaise, and the 
Brompton shops are facts, and 
might be worse. As for William, 
he shall be my slave ; do you think I 
mean to be dictated to like mother 
is? Those are old-fashioned no- 
tions, quite in accordance with 
people taught to cherish cinders 
and candle-ends. You know very 
well you are jealous of me, Ama- 
ranth, although you won’t own it, 
and pretend to despise me for not 
being clever. What a pity it seems 
you hadn’t my stupidity and I your 
cleverness ! With your genius and 
tone I should become a power in 
society, whereas now I can only 
fascinate.’ 

‘You want too much, Nancy. 
Nature has no need to add super- 
fluities in your case.’ 

‘Wrangling again, you two, I 
suppose,’ cried Mrs. Stapleton, on 
entering the room. ‘ Why, Ama- 
ranth, how pale you are, child! Go 
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and pour yourself out a glass of 
wine at once. I insist on it.’ 

‘My head aches,’ said Ama- 
ranth, turning to the looking-glass, 
and pushing Nancy’s tatting and 
point-lace to the other side of the 
table. What were feminine pretti- 
nesses, nicknacks, and elegancies 
to her, with the dark forest and 
the wounded man to dwell on, and 
the words, ‘To me, despair; to 
you, death, as their tragic accom- 
paniment ? 

But Nancy’s words set aside her 
shrinking terror; they even affected 
her like blows; and she wept, 
which was rare with Amaranth, 
for the conviction of a settled de- 
spair has nothing whatever to do 
with tears; she wept, musing on 
what an affliction had cut her off 
from—selfish regrets, doubtless, 
but that made her sick heart over- 
flow. 

When Nancy was alone with her 
mother she said drearily, 

‘ Where has that little incurable 
vanished? She is as jealous of me 
as ever; and I told her candidly 
what J thought of her; and yet 
she seems to subdue me. I feel 
her influence even now ; there is 
something in her eyes which I can 
never decipher; it is not malice, 
as I once imagined; but it over- 
comes me. She shall never enter 
my house at Fulham. I'll take 
care of that.’ 

This was the extent of Nancy’s 
thought and feeling ; but William, 
who considered her speeches ad- 
mirable and all to the point, held 
her as something higher than a pas- 
sably pretty girl. Nancy’s beauty 
wanted ripening, and it was of that 
purely physical type which has such 
allurements for the average type of 
man. Narrow-minded and coquet- 
tish, she could yet awaken the ten- 
derest sentiments in others; and 
it was probable she would wear 
the hymeneal fetters carelessly and 
gracefully. Such a nature has ever 
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a great infusion of selfishness, and, 
wholly devoid of passion or enthu- 
siasm, will hold others in check, 
cultivate decorum, and appreciate 
mediocrity. 

‘One cannot help being sorry 
for poor Amaranth,’ answered Mrs. 
Stapleton, disapproving of her 
daughter’s ethics in the main, but 
fearful of offending her, ‘only I 
wish she wasn’t quite so flighty ; 
to see her label the damson cheese 
yesterday made me nervous ; and 
the way she zw#// cut slices of bread- 
and-butter or a cucumber is dif- 
ferent from other people ; and then 
to hear her talk makes one’s hair 
stand on end. The consciousness 
of her deformity, which I’m sure 
no one can help, accounts for it, I 
suppose ; but we really cannot 
have her so miserable, and crying 
about the house as she does, 
especially in the spring, with the 
cleaning, and when every one is 
lively.’ 

‘It’s a pity she ever got over 
the measles, 7 think,’ said Nan- 
cy, with a shrug; ‘thousands of 
pretty babies die every year, you 
know, over these maladies. I 
think there must be some hungry 
demon at hand, who leaves withered 
plants like Amaranth to grow up 
and annoy other people, and de- 
vours and kills off the buds that 
might expand into beauty.’ 

Nancy was generally prosaic, 
unless vindictive, and Mrs. Staple- 
ton’s patience already began to 
flag. She wanted to discuss the 
texture of a new alpaca with her 
daughter, and the shape of the 
wedding bonnet. 

Bonnets could nearly draw tears 
from her eyes on occasions, while 
her modest unconsciousness of the 
effect she produced on others dur- 
ing her effusive flights grew almost 
grotesque in absurdity ; but these 
excellent women must have every 
tribute of attention and respect 
from a young milliner to an elderly 
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husband. Mr. Stapleton was fond 
of saying ‘ Bessy steadied him;’ 
for he was apt to fancy himself a 
brilliant wit at times when not 
dwelling on memories of the cali- 
coes and flannels of the Poultry. 

‘ Ah, you two will soon be sepa- 
rated now,’ he said, on entering 
the room. ‘ Mother and daughter ! 
The mother might pass for an 
elder sister. Ah, that’s the care 
I’ve taken of her, bless her heart! 
Why, Bess, we'll keep our silver 
honeymoon next month together 
in rare style at Margate. Take a 
lesson from our life, young lady ; 
copy your respected parents to the 
best of your ability; your mother 
was a save-all ; thrifty as a German, 
and that’s why 7 made money. 
Now, I fear you mean to lead 
Master William a dance.’ 

‘I mean to have elegant clothes, 
a good cook, gas laid on every- 
where, and a pony-carriage. This 
is a very different age from yours, 
papa; a woman must dress well to 
hold her own ; and I never could 
support a bare existence and no 
luxuries ; neither domestic drud- 
gery nor petty household cares 
shall ever disturb the even tenor of 
our way. Nice little dinners, and 
a few of Willie’s friends to see us; 
and Brighton, of course, in the au- 
tumn.’ 

‘Don’t you love the country?’ 
asked her mother. 

‘There is nothing I loathe so 
much as your supposed picturesque 
villages, or villas along a high-road 
with every blind drawn up even, 
like sentinels of order,’ cried Nancy 
quickly; ‘and where one may 
prose a whole afternoon over roses 
or Dutch tulips or well-grown 
grapes, and be worried by earwigs 
in the ivy, and watch the house- 
maid lay the cloth as a distractiou ; 
nothing to look at but tall or short 
trees, ugly little bushes and box- 
edging, with only church on a Sun- 
day, and new bonnets to admire 
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there as the one excitement of the 
week.’ 

* Who can she take after ? asked 
the astonished father, who awoke 
at last to some knowledge of his 
daughter’s character. ‘Not me, 
I’m sure, for there was nothing 
I liked more than staying a few 
days at some quiet place like 
Worthing or Southsea, for instance, 
after the toils and cares of busi- 
ness. Cotton goods fluctuated, 
and I feared heart-disease from 
worry. As for you, my love, a 
garden was your hobby; “ Only 
give me a garden, and a bit ofa 
field for a cow, ducks, and chick- 
ens,” was your one entreaty.’ 

‘No, Nancy doesn’t resemble 
us or her sisters; she’s so little 
heart, my dear,’ cried the good 
woman tearfully ; ‘ you might serve 
her for ever, and she'd take it asa 
matter of course ; and how fond of 
adulation, to be sure!’ 

‘Well, they say ingratitude is 
merely the independence ofa noble 
nature. Perhaps it is; but the lass 
is good-natured enough in the main, 
and now that we shall lose her, let’s 
love her to the last, Bessie. She'll 
have her trials, and maybe they'll 
soften her.’ 

After this he opened a bottle of 
his choice Malmsey port, humming, 
according to his wont, a stanza of 
‘Long, long ago,’ which, in its sim- 
plicity, has a charm for the heart. 
And after the couple feebly senti- 
mentalised over the pint of their 
luscious beverage, they began to 
take another view of things, and 
admired Nancy's worldliness, which 
really argued well for her ultimate 
success, and promised to give them 
no further trouble. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE CHALLENGE. 


Every isolated human being, 
whetheraccepting banishment from 
choice or necessity, indulges in 
bolder trains of thought, richer 
fancies, and more ingenious theo- 
ries than the ordinary domesticated 
easy-going people, indifferent and 
apathetic on every topic save purely 
personal ones. 

The sensibility that ever accom- 
panies deep feeling seeks to aid a 
beloved one with an earnestness 
devoid of impulsiveness or effusion ; 
and Dr. Kinnaird desired to fit 
Amaranth for the world, to see 
her courted, caressed, and famous ; 
for she possessed refinement of 
taste, together with a knowledge 
of the delineation of human nature, 
rare skill in word-painting, and an 
imagination at once vivid, pictur- 
esque, and powerful. 

Despondency must not be the 
soul-engendered demon to fatten 
on the intellectual wealth of such 
a mind. Were the brilliant dreams 
of youth to fade beneath the pesti- 
lence of deformity, she ultimately 
sinking into some fretful drudge? 
No, not if science could combat 
Nature’s errors. 

With the letter of the celebrated 
surgeon before him, and all the 
danger and difficulty of the case 
calmly discussed and stated at 
length—death lurking in failure, 
and suffering in any case—he 
watched Amaranth approach. Her 
pale eager face and _lack-lustre 
eyes had something weird and 
hopeless in their expression to-day 
that seemed to appeal to him to 
change. He had scarcely broached 
the subject to her, for until some- 
thing was ascertained beyond mere 
hazard and uncertainty, suggestions 
and hopes were alike useless. The 
indiscretion of attempting tochange 
a lot already pronounced hopeless, 
of lifting a dark cloud to enfold the 
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sufferer in deeper gloom, of raising 
him to dizzy heights only to be 
hurled again in the dark abyss, had 
never been laid at his door. Danger 
attended this operation, it was 
true ; but Amaranth had sufficient 
force of mind to decide for herself, 
and he had little doubt of her ac- 
ceptance of the challenge. 

He smiled as she entered, which 
was rare with him, for gravity ac- 
companies men who live more in 
ideas than in physical action ; and 
yet he felt both difficulty and per- 
plexity in opening the subject. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stapleton must be 
consulted, and their opinion taken ; 
but he had a very small estimate 
of their interest in Amaranth’s wel- 
fare, Mr. Stapleton’s long immunity 
from worries and cares making 
him singularly indifferent to other’s 
anxieties ; while Mrs. Stapleton, 
whose opinions were somewhat 
vague on all subjects that were 
not superficial or connected with 
millinery, preserves, and Normandy 
pippins, would probably whine 
softly, and then sink into the 
apathy of becoming resignation, 
which is one of such women’s chief 
charms. Picturing Amaranth under 
the knife, she might weep and dis- 
port herself strangely ; severe strug- 
gles invariably upset her digestion, 
and made her fly to the ‘ Apollina- 
ris’ water as a last hope. 

‘Have you been working much 
lately ? he asked, eyeing her keen- 
ly. ‘With time and application, 
you might produce something really 
good, and even acquire the ease of 
a polished studied style ; and then 
begin a life of action.’ 

‘ And why a life of action ?’ rest- 
lessly. ‘Is it not like leading a 
blind man into the meadows, and 
bidding him note the loveliness of 
the wood-crowned mountains, the 
luxuriant skies, the shadows on 
lake and stream, when, in the icy 
solitude of his blindness, he vainly 
seeks contentment? Would you 
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take some aged woman suggestive 
of a cemetery, and dress her in 
gems, silks, and satins, only to 
make her unsightliness more gro- 
tesque by contrast?—and I am 
worse than these.’ 

She spoke with ferté and dis- 
dain, tears trembled on her eyelids 
as if exasperated at the fate that 
robbed her of so much joy. 

‘Your play has been accepted,’ 
he went on calmly, and for once 
apparently indifferent to her dis- 
tressful mood. ‘I sent it to a 
friend who has considerable in- 
terest in dramatic circles ; and see, 
here is the answer.’ 

Amaranth took the letter from 
him with a half-sigh; a con- 
sciousness of her powers, struggling 
with the tantalisation inflicted by 
the knowledge of her deformity, 
embittered even the triumph she 
felt in reading of that ‘imaginative 
satire, graceful expressions, and un- 
studied elegance of style,’ the let- 
ter spoke of. She was silent from 
excess of feeling, and then he said, 

‘There are worse destinies than 
yours, Amaranth ; there are those 
who see the flower of youth and 
genius wither and expire in the 
throes of poverty, their inspirations 
perishing under the chill contact of 
petty cares and privations, and, 
with powers to achieve greatness, 
thrust back by the ignorant, doom- 
ed to obscurity and oblivion. I 
knew years ago a young painter of 
the highest promise ; but none un- 
aided can make a fortune. He 
came to me starving and destitute; 
he could not even pay for his mo- 
dels. I assisted him, and bought 
some of his earlier works; but, alas, 
it was too late; he could not be 
vulgarised sufficiently by any of 
the bargainers’ tactics, or by cater- 
ing for the fashion of his age. Neg- 
lect and insult followed him, and he 
perished through the horrible ne- 
cessity of eating, or rather, sus- 
tained and nourished solely by 
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lofty pride and indignation, he 
starved. The pictures I gave five 
and six guineas for then, to-day 
realise hundreds, nay thousands. 
Young and impetuous, he forgot 
that the possession of mere talent, 
with its cold and artificial glitter, is 
less dangerous than genius, and usu- 
ally far more lucrative and success- 
ful while its possessor lives. Genius 
has a trick of dying early, and 
generally enriching surviving rela- 
tions.’ 

Amaranth rose, and the colour 
burnt brightly in her cheeks. After 
all, her steadiness of purpose 
brought its reward—the play was 
accepted. 

‘You are pleased at this good 
news, and we shall find, I hope, 
the piece will have a longrun. I 
believe, with time and care, you 
could produce a drama that should 
be a stage classic: mil sine labore.’ 

‘To think of the world which I 
dare never enter ; to cultivate am- 
bition, and to be doomed to soli- 
tary musings; to be spoken of as 
“that poor creature—clever, you 
know, but how afflicted ;” this yoke 
of iron that eats into the living 
flesh, this nightmare that paralyses 
effort, makes existence a mockery ; 
and my soul, that longs to taste 
life as a draught of fire, sinks into 
inanition, into dead and pulseless 
nothingness.’ 

‘Real life is full of these ano- 
malies ; yours is no unprecedented 
case, Amaranth; unless, indeed, 
one has the safe and happy des- 
tiny of mediocrity. But why not 
let the genius you possess be a 
recompense for all? Joy has ever 
a fearful reckoning with sorrow; 
jealous of mortal’s happiness, the 
hag infuses the acids that destroy 
us—jealousy, doubt, discontent, 
weariness. If you are changed 
and perfect, you will surely find 
some bitter drops still cling to the 
edges of the cup now poisoned by 
appearance ; even the cultivation 


of clever choice secularity is no 
panacea for ennui.’ 

‘Then I must weave my webs in 
silence, and if one has tantalising 
dreams and hopes—’ 

‘The dream may be a reality, 
Amaranth,’ he said, drawing her 
towards him. ‘Suppose you could 
be changed, perfected; have you 
the courage to accept the trial ?” 

She shivered at that soft tone in 
its determined quietness, cold now 
as polished steel. 

‘And the result?’ she asked, 
after a long pause. Then it was 
not certain she was destroyed ; the 
impending darkness could be 
struck at and defied. 

‘It is impossible to say; the 
risk is great, but you are young ; 
you may not have either the cour- 
age or the inclination to run it. 
I will be frank with you, Ama- 
ranth ; death will probably be the 
result of failure.’ 

‘And the pain?’ she asked, her 
sensitive nerves vibrating at the 
thought. ‘All operations are aw- 
ful and agonising.’ 

‘We muzzle pain nowadays; 
thanks to science,’ he answered 
briefly, ‘that demon is safely de- 
stroyed by anesthetics. Pity that 
moral suffering could not be bri- 
dled by like means; but ¢Aat has 
a tyranny no scheming can defeat 
or restrain.’ 

‘I will bear anything to be per- 
fect; for what am I now but a 
bird with broken wings?” Amaranth 
answered slowly. ‘I must consult 
them at home about it. The ex- 
pense will be, of course, very great?” 

‘ That will be my affair.’ 

She shuddered at the ordeal. 

‘I do not think you will die, 
Amaranth,’ he said slowly. ‘I 
would not urge the matter if I were 
not sanguine of success, and did not 
believe all will be well; you can 
trust in my affection for you. No ; 
you will live to meet Clarence.’ 

Again that prophecy! The im- 
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agination of herself, like others, 
without the shy timidity which ever 
tortured her when under close in- 
spection, was like a draught of 
fresh water to a soul athirst and 
exhausted ; it half paralysed her, 
even as a prisoner or exile, con- 
demned for life to penal servitude 
or solitary confinement, hears the 
sentence changed to freedom, and 
finds a flood of sunlight upon the 
path till now darkened by regret. 
She was hardly conscious of terror ; 
the rare spirituality of her expres- 
sion was kindled anew. She re- 
solved to undergo the operation, 
to place herself entirely at the 
mercy of science, leaving the re- 
sult in higher hands. 

With all her sensuousness, Ama- 
ranth was stoical by temperament, 
even if she at times indulged in 
weak laments and effusions. She 
now accepted the challenge cold- 
ly, like one of those Spartan un- 
taught women of old bidden to 
prepare for death, which in her 
case, if it came at the knife’s 
thrust, would steal over her senses 
like balmy sleep, and take a soul 
to its safe keeping that knew so 
little of earthly happiness. 


After she had left him he opened 
the door of the room in which was 
the skeleton, and taking it to the 
middle of the floor, watched it 
silently a few minutes, moving the 
bones with curious softness of 
touch and dreamy melancholy re- 
flection. 

Amaranth, he remembered, had 
fainted at view of it months ago; 
and it was then the idea first struck 
him that her deformity might be 
operated upon; but why did he 
now fling the skeleton to the floor 
with a crash, as though no mere 
pulseless mass of bones, but almost 
like a living thing that could see 
and speak, and had reasoned with 
him in vain ? 

And then vexed at his violence, 
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which sprang more from nervous- 
ness than irritability, he replaced 
the shattered skeleton, and drew 
forth a document which seemed 
half a satire on the grinning face— 
a copy of his will. 

There is no greater fallacy than 
the popular belief in the homely 
calm of people past middle age. 
The emotions of youth, if ardent, 
are ever fitful ; but age has a rigid 
fanaticism of its own that will 
cause passion to ripen into crime, 
often reckless in its tenacity. 

The eyes of the clairvoyant may 
have pierced futurity, as a more 
sombre veil than usual seemed 
to settle around him in his chill 
meditation and taciturnity. 

Suppose later on she were his 
victim as well as patient ? 


CHAPTER VII. 
FAMILY SYMPATHY. 


AMARANTH was received in tri- 
umph on returning home ; for, on 
hearing of the acceptance of her 
play, Mr. Stapleton insisted on 
opening a bottle of his best Malm- 
sey port, and a pint of champagne 
for his own and the young author's 
especial delectation. 

The number of times Mrs. Sta- 
pleton exclaimed ‘ Law! is it pos- 
sible?’ grew to be at last mono- 
tonous, while Kitty smiled approv- 
ingly, and Mary, resting her wasted 
hand on Amaranth’s arm, hoped 
success might longattend her efforts. 

‘Dear! it seems really wonder- 
ful, doesn’t it?’ cried Mrs. Staple- 
ton, as Amaranth, kneeling on the 
hearthrug before her, showed them 
all the letter Dr. Kinnaird had 
given her. 

The excellent matron even went 
so far as to apologise to Amaranth 
for having so often disturbed and 
annoyed her by trivial interrup- 
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tions ; and she now admitted that 
if saucepans could be relined brains 
could not. But there was an op- 
pression in Amaranth’s manner 
that did not escape Nancy, whose 
jealousy at her success almost 
choked her. Something evidently 
weighed on her spirits, for she 
seemed scarcely conscious of the 
noisy chorus around her, answer- 
ing in a low tense voice. She was 
more restless now than oppressed 
with passionate fear. 

Mr. Stapleton, who had swal- 
lowed three glasses of his famous 
vintage, read the letter aloud for 
the benefit of the company ; and 
if Nancy laughed insolently now 
and then, no one perceived it, 
save Amaranth, who shuddered a 
little at its sound. 

‘So they call it Vanda,’ went on 
Mrs. Stapleton discursively; ‘that’s 
a sort of a Greek name, I suppose. 
Where could she get her ideas 
from? But I well remember how 
she used to recite ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy” 
all through by heart without a 
mistake.’ 

‘ Haven’t we had almost enough 
gush and sentiment for one day?” 
asked Nancy, yawning. ‘Suppose 
Amaranth gives us some account 
of the first act.’ 

Amaranth was still silent, and 
as Mary pressed her hand, she 
whispered, 

‘You can help me. When the 
time comes, I shall only have you 
with me.’ 

‘What are you two chirping 
over ?’ asked Mr. Stapleton, whose 
natural toadyism had now an op- 
portunity for displaying itself. 

No one had bullied Amaranth 
more for her resolute determina- 
tion to complete her work than he ; 
no one had checked her fancies 
more than this safe representation 
of sound and successful commerce. 

‘I always said she only wanted 
time and study to succeed,’ he 
went on, with sweet disregard of 
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‘Our 
little bookworm has drawn the 
‘“‘winning card” at last, and we 
shall have her going to London 
by and by, and setting up for her- 


his past discouragement. 


self. There, drink your wine, 
child ; it will put some colour into 
your cheeks.’ 

After Amaranth had swallowed 
it, she turned to them, and said, 

‘ Dr. Kinnaird is anxious to have 
an operation performed on me that 
may or may not be successful, and 
I should like to submit to it, if 
Mary will come and nurse me after 
it is over ; there is a chance of my 
being quite cured and perfect.’ 

‘ Now this is indeed truly mys- 
terious and wonderful!’ cried Mr. 
Stapleton, instantly alive to the 
4 s. d. view of the case; ‘but 
operations cost money, hundreds 
sometimes. Who's to pay for it? 

‘As to the money, that is al- 
ready settled. We want your con- 
sent and approbation; but even 
without them it must be done.’ 

‘Never, my darling, my pet,’ 
screamed Mrs. Stapleton hysteri- 
cally ; ‘never with my consent. I 
have seen how these things end. 
She will die under it, she will bleed 
to death, and all for what?’ 

‘Idiot!’ exclaimed Mr. Staple- 
ton wrathfully, ‘that’s just like 
you ; flying off at a tangent, with- 
out due reflection. Ugh! Giving 
way to your feelings, and never 
using your judgment. Die under 
it? Pooh, pooh! In safe hands 
and an experienced surgeon, there 
is little fear of that.’ 

‘Poor Amaranth,’ muttered Kitty, 
who was soft-hearted and addicted 
to tears, like her mother, while 
Mary answered Amaranth by a 
gesture. Nancy, who listened at- 
tentively, drew her chair closer to 
the table and rather enjoyed the 
scene. 

Mrs. Stapleton, from whining, 
began tosob. She shook her head, 
as she was wont to do over 2 re- 
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fractory meat-jack or beer-tap that 
would go round the wrong way. 
She even wrung her hands as though 
the mutton was high on some sum- 
mer Sunday or the milk turning 
sour. 

‘You to speak to me like that 
before the children! Haven’t I 
been a true and fond and faithful 
wife all these years? and now an 
idiot! I hate abuse; it’s speaking 
daggers, as Byron says.’ 

‘ Byron be hanged! don’t make 
quotations unless you’re sure of the 
author, Mrs. Stapleton, and leave 
off yelling; you're not a girl of 
eighteen, mind that! Ah, chil- 
dren, it was uphill work, quieting 
your mother //en ; nothing but a 
basin of cold water at her head 
and gruel for supper had any ef- 
fect.’ 

Nancy laughed, and puta cushion 
under her mother’s head. 

‘We won't discuss the matter 
any more for the present,’ said 
Amaranth wearily ; ‘and, auntie, 
don’t cry; I know it’s all out of 
kindness tome. But there, never 
mind; some other time we will talk 
it over quietly, and you won’t be 
so upset then. It’s a way of escape 
I cannot refuse,’ she ended sadly, 
‘let the consequences be what 
they may.’ 

‘It’s to be hoped the play will 
bring profit,’ said Mr. Stapleton, 
anxious to solace the wife of his 
bosom, and desirous of changing 
the conversation. ‘ Something 
more substantial than talk and 
flattery, or else it will be a poor 
affair. I’m a man who likes to 
see results, whether it’s a question 
of commerce or literature, and the 
sight of a cheque is more refresh- 
ing to my eyesight than any of your 
polished phrases.’ 

‘ And to mine,’ assented Nancy, 
speaking for the first time; ‘the 
only thing worth living for in this 
world is money, there’s nothing 
shadowy in that. I’ve no “side” 
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ideas of humanity, like Amaranth, 
but look straight ahead, put a price 
on everything, even friendship, and 
ticket people according to their 
serviceable value.’ 

‘That’s clever, but almost too 
shrewd even for my daughter Nan- 
cy, said Mr. Stapleton, while his 
spouse, drying her eyes, inwardly 
wondered at that maiden’s wis- 
dom. 

‘Evils are sure to come, and 
giving them a fictitious gloss won’t 
cure them, and I never could see 
the use of suffering ; if one has to 
be in subjection and lead the life 
of a galley-slave, is it any good 
decorating a dungeon with gar- 
lands of roses? The great thing 
is to watch an opportunity to es- 
cape. Do you believe the con- 
victs in the Siberian mines think 
of aught but the practical reality 
of their misery ?” 

‘There’s philosophy for you!’ 
cried Mr. Stapleton ; ‘she was born 
on a saint’s day, St. Thomas, the 
apostle of doubt, and it is difficult 
to dupe the trustless. I’m nearly 
sure that girl will be presented at 
Court and be a fashionable beauty, 
and end by amassing thousands ; 
if William hasn’t much of a head, 
she has; her father’s own daugh- 
ter, truly.’ 

‘William, indeed ! muttered 
Nancy, tossing:her head and speak- 
ing in a rather uncomplimentary 
tone. 

There was nothing inconsistent 
in Nancy ; she admired the stolid 
mechanism of her betrothed, as a 
first-rate billiard-player might ap- 
prove of the balance of his table 
or a gambler weigh the dice; sh 
meant to have finer clothes, a bet- 
ter diet, than the rigid economy 
the home-tariff offered. William 
was an occasion, an escape, no- 
thing more. 

The cold methodical severity of 
the honest household, of which 
she was now a member, chilled 
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her sound vitality; she had to che- 
rish her gloves, mend her stock- 
ings, and walk instead of drive in 
the warm summer evenings; and 
without being communicative, 
Nancy had plans of her own. 

It was a nature longing to be 
fanned by the sweet winds of ease 
and enjoyment, thoroughly prac- 
tical, and averse to trying experi- 
ments with Fate, that must be con- 
trolled solely by sound nerves and 
a steady hand on that shifting sail 
of Fortune. Not a girl desirable 
as a wife, companion, or interest- 
ing as a study, but bound to be 
successful on any venture. Nancy 
envied Amaranth that ready talent 
and rare faculty of creation; she 
was even yet altogether incredu- 
lous the play would ever be acted 
before an audience ; and entering 
Amaranth’s little room, where some 
loose papers were strewn about, 
read here and there portions of 
the fourth act, which interested 
her spite of herself. 

‘Why couldn’t I some day play 
Vanda?’ was Nancy’s instant re- 
flection ; then aloud, ‘ I heard them 
saying that one of the most popu- 
lar actresses in London was the 
wife of a tailor, and from miserable 
dependence and poverty is now—’ 

‘What are you doing here, 
Nancy?’ asked Amaranth, trying 
to decipher the expression on her 
face. ‘Ah, you’ve got to the 
part where Vanda first learns the 
treachery of her friend, and in re- 
fusing to deliver Rupert up to 
justice, declares herself alone 
guilty.’ 

‘I should like to play that part,’ 
said Nancy slowly, and measuring 
her words. ‘IfI find Fulham does 
not answer my expectations—and 
the guineas are scarcer than I like 
—I shall follow the worthy ex- 
ample of the tailor’s wife.’ 

* My dear Nancy, you’ve no more 
idea how Vanda should be played 
than your tailor’s wife of the tra- 
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gedies of Medea or Clytemnestra,’ 
said Amaranth laughingly. ‘ Bur- 
lesque, believe me, is more in your 
line. You might be some enchant- 
ing princess on a desert island, 
always singing out of tune with the 
brilliancy of a screech-owl, and 
draw good audiences. Nature has 
done a good deal for you, ma cou- 
sine—you are surpassingly pretty 
and audacious—but she has not 
given you the divine “afflatus” to 
puzzle your victims ; and there are 
times when you worry me uncom- 
monly, you delicious piece of flesh 
and blood ; and so you will your 
friends, if I don’t mistake—to say 
nothing of your audiences.’ 

‘ At any rate, I’ve a strong will, 
don’t know what nerves or imagina- 
tion mean, and am not over scru- 
pulous,’ muttered Nancy angrily, 
but looking so handsome, as she 
pouted with her air mutinée, 
Amaranth smiled—‘and stupid as 
I may be, what does it matter if 
one can be a machine and get on 
just as well, indeed better than a 
poet, who is always too high-flown 
for this or any other world? You’ve 
set me thinking with this play of 
yours,’ said Nancy, a little sullenly, 
‘and after I’ve thought anything 
well out, I always act.’ 

‘I only hope you will never man- 
gle and murder my poor Vanda,’ 
said Amaranth quietly, ‘but be a 
domesticated young woman on your 
mother’s safe pattern.’ 

Nancy shook her head. 

The lovely soulless woman was 
imbued with an ambition. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NANCY ESCAPES ENTANGLEMENT. 


Tus practical-minded young 
person had now been married a 
year, and found life at Fulham a 
slight improvement on the sluggish 
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provincialism of Selwood. But the 
house was damp, its cellars swarm- 
ing with toads and slugs, its walls 
rotten and mildewed ; while in the 
winter its pipes perpetually gave 
evidences of volcanic insubordina- 
tion, bysuddenly bursting and flood- 
ing the nicely-carpeted kitchen. 
All this Nancy, although cherishing 
a sense of injury, bore meekly, re- 
fraining from complaint, and em- 
ploying workmen ad libitum; but 
no amount of labour seemed to 
have checked the evil of the damp. 
Hence Nancy took a dislike to 
the pretty little villa, with its smart 
verandah and climbing creepers, 
its rustic simplicity and green- 
painted fence. 

But William, alheureusement, 
adored his villa; and being away 
from nine till six every day, he 
suffered none of the inconveniences 
his wife endured in his absence. 

Nancy detested toads with the 
horror of a Geneva fanatic for 
Papists ; even cook found nautical 
exploits in goloshes on a foggy 
November afternoon into the cellar 
the reverse of agreeable, especially 
as a regiment of the abominable 
reptiles were found near the cheese- 
mug, and almost defied her in- 
cisions in the double Dorset. 

Nancy, wildly appealed to from 
this dark cavern, shivered in her 
rich black silk, and entreated the 
domestic in question to demolish 
them with a broom-handle or flat 
iron; but cook, on reappearing, 
gave a month’s notice, for Nancy’s 
screams revealed a miscreant on 
her right shoulder, which she de- 
clared was ‘really too much of a 
bad thing,’ and ‘ missus might suit 
herself.’ 

No wonder Nancy disliked the 
villa and the mangy little garden, 
in which nothing ever grew but 
lettuces which ran to seed, cab- 
bages, and weeds—the efforts of a 
hopeful gardener, who came twice 
a week, being the reverse of suc- 
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cessful; while wheelbarrows of 
manure were vainly poured into 
the miserable thankless soil, which, 
like some human beings, must have 
been a rank ‘incurable.’ Still home 
is home, we know, all the world 
over; and without being an in- 
sanely domesticated draggle-tailed 
Madam Shandy, Nancy was suffi- 
ciently womanly to prize all the 
sleek comforts of her present life. 
Besides, it was all so very new, 
even to the salad-bowl, housemaid’s 
box, and finger-glasses. William, 
too, was still half a novelty, and 
Nancy’s best dresses were not quite 
worn out. Why should she repine, 
indeed? Novelty, power, flattery, 
caresses, comfort, were really not 
to be despised. Nancy declared 
she was content, even when she 
yawned. 

Two highly-fashionable dandies 
were, however, already éfris with 
her mysterious ways of fascination ; 
and a henpecked nonentity, who 
fancied himself a modern Socrates, 
finding he had married the wrong 
woman, indulged in heroine-wor- 
ship, which suited her admirably. 
And ifthe fanciful flights of all three 
ended in smoke, and boring her, 
they were pleasant to reflect over 
on dull wet mornings, when she 
could not go out. But the dandies 
were useful at races, operas, and 
flower-shows ; and Nancy’s toilettes 
were then so truly gorgeous, happy 
and envied was the gay cavalier 
who had the honour to escort, at- 
tend, and minister to the wants and 
cares of the goddess of the hour. 
Nancy could also calculate, look 
ahead—a very diplomatist in her 
narrow sphere; and whether she 
doubted William’s mercantile capa- 
cities or not, remained unsolved. 
But when he was engaged shooting 
with his corps at Wimbledon or 
at the ‘Scrubs,’ this astute young 
person, hailing a cab, *>juently 
presented herself at the ofiice, and, 
to the astonishment of the junior 
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clerks, peered through ledgers and 
journals, read letters, and pried 
into the avowedly mysterious, 
with the instincts of a social vul- 
ture. 

Whether she derived any know- 
ledge or gratification from her in- 
spection is indeed doubtful; but 
on William’s return to the cosy 
dinner, her keen large eyes often 
peered into his face with glances 
he attributed to affectionate inter- 
est—interest that so charmed him, 
he essayed to draw the lovely head 
on his manly breast, and tell her 
she was his own dear little wife. 
So cherished, loved, and prized— 
as the worthless generally are and 
ever will be—Mrs. Gilbert’s happy 
days rolled along. 

Business was unmistakably bad, 
and William, who was taciturn in 
the main, given to action and not 
verbiage, felt himself obliged one 
unfortunate Saturday afternoon in 
November to give Nancy a hint 
—he dared not call it even to him- 
self a lecture—on her growing ex- 
travagances and apparently sweet 
childlike indifference to the value 
of money. 

‘Dear girl, she is so unreflecting 
and simple-minded,’ he thought. 
‘She only wants a little hint; and 
by reducing our expenses we might 
stave off— 

That very ugly noun 
pronounceable, as he 
drew in his lips after 
loquy. 

Reduce his Nancy’s luxuries! 
Instead of six bonnets and two 
hats yearly, half a dozen silk 
dresses, all ordered on credit at 
a court milliner’s; four dozen pairs 
of gloves, and boots to any amount, 
to say nothing of mantles, morn- 
ing dresses, laces, jewels, collar- 
ettes and sables, the outing to 
the seaside, opera-tickets, and 
brougham hire—she must come 
down to at least half of these ex- 
penses. The elegant maid and 


grew un- 
suddenly 
his soli- 
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parlour-maid—‘ eating their heads 
off’—must be struck from the ser- 
vant-roll; and Nancy must accom- 
modate herself with the traditional 
cook and-housemaid; the terrible 
legs of mutton to last at least three 
days ; washing done at home, and 
omnibuses in lieu of the neat car- 
riages from the livery stables. 

For when a man finds he has 
been living at a little over a thou- 
sand a year, when the profits out 
of his business really point to three 
hundred, certain bills make him 
open his eyes very wide indeed to 
the possibilities of ruin; and he 
believed Nancy the sort of dear 
domesticated tame cat that would 
never wish to leave her own cosy 
shabby hearthrug even for a spin 
down the road, provided her 
owner objects. 

In this, however, he reckoned 
without his host. 

Hitherto all had been very 
smooth sailing indeed between 
them. Wife or vixen, Nancy ever 
smiled, and made so light of the 
annoyances inflicted by the damp- 
ness, the garden, the toads, and the 
workmen, William believed she 
would make equally light of the 
reduction of their household ex- 
penditure. So on this identical 
Saturday afternoon in November 
(and. if there is one month in the 
year more than another which an- 
nihilates and reduces our illusions 
to very matter-of-fact realities, it is 
this foggy season, destructive alike 
to feminine complexions and gene- 
ral amiability), William addressed 
his helpmate and friend on this dif- 
ficult innovation of economy it re- 
mained for her to carry out. 

They had just finished dessert, 
and were facing each other after 
the approved fashion of conjugal 
conventionalism, when he remark- 
ed, rather briskly for him, 

‘Don’t you think we might 
manage without Dorman? The 
fact is, I find our expenses exceed 
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our income; and I really cannot 
afford— 

Nancy stopped him with a ges- 
ture. She was above all a woman 
who never ‘ thought with her heart,’ 
as many women do; but then she 
was seldom angry, depressed, or 
irritable, so possibly a pleasant 
woman to live with. 

‘I understand all you imply,’ 
she answered. ‘You wish to re- 
strict me, I suppose, to- the de- 
lights of a bare existence; and 
you didn’t like my buying that 
new bonnet in Regent-street yes- 
terday ; and you thought the ma- 
roon-coloured silk expensive. What 
do you really wish me to do? Dis- 
charge the four servants, and take 
an Irish menial to do all the work?” 

Nancy spoke with the hardness 
and frigidity of ice. It affected 
William imperceptibly, and yet 
nothing could be more well-bred 
and indifferent than her tone ; but 
he wished Nancy had given way 
to tears sooner than address him 
as she might some well-intentioned 
prison official, who had solemnly 
warned her he was unfortunately 
compelled to dock her allowance of 
plum-pudding on Christmas-day. 

‘We might keep two servants,’ 
said William, avoiding her gaze, 
‘and dine early. I'll come home 
to a meat-tea or light supper, and 
order a washing-machine;; it’s really 
wonderful what that will save!’ 

‘Indeed! I hate washing in the 
house, especially in summer. Zhat 
I shall strongly object to. Let us 
endeavour to have a little comfort’ 
(shivering) ‘with our wonderful 
economy. Give up the villa, for 
instance, and go—go into lodgings 
in Mayfair. I should prefer that, 
if I could keep my maid Allen, 
who is really quite indispensable to 
my happiness now; and I think I 
have a right to be considered.’ 

‘ Your happiness !’ repeated Wil- 
liam, detesting the idea of furnished 
apartments, being a prosaic homely- 
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minded being, with the organ of 
adhesiveness largely developed, 
fond, also, of new-laid eggs and 
seeing his household gods about 
him, and getting attached to chairs 
and tables. ‘I should have thought, 
Nancy, your husband’s affection 
for you, and owr mutual interests, 
must have ranked higher than 
keeping a worthless woman, a re- 
gular fly-by-night, never in the 
house when we return home late, 
and always helping herself to the 
wine when she can get a chance.’ 

‘If Allen has to leave,’ said 
Nancy drearily, smoothing her lace 
cuffs, ‘it will be very hard on me. 
Perhaps she would stay at lower 
wages, give up her beer, and dust 
the drawing-room and spare rooms.’ 

‘Try her,’ said William briefly. 

He was a good deal pained at 
Nancy’s manner and her placid 
unconcern for himself. 

Nancy regretted snubbing dandy 
number one when he endeavoured 
to exert his wit and eloquence for 
her edification the previous week. 
Had she struck terror into his noble 
breast? for though he acted a mo- 
dern sort of Werther very neatly 
indeed, there was nothing ex- 
travagant or wild in his tirades, 
and his thoughts evidently never 
even suggested suicide. Wil- 
liam was certainly poor, that was 
clear to her; and she had largely 
assisted in ruining him, if it came 
to ruin. But there was something 
so hideously distasteful to her 
luxurious nature in the thought of 
poverty, she sighed ; and then, as 
a vent, perhaps, to her feelings, 
rang the bell loudly. 

‘What's that for? he asked, 
startled at her vehemence. ‘ You're 
not going to discharge them all at 
once ?” 

‘No. I merely wish to order 
some strong black coffee,’ said 
Nancy blandly. ‘To-morrow 
morning will do equally well for 
extremities—and hostilities.’ 
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‘You might try the stores, you 
know,’ he suggested, after a pause, 
and keep those tradespeople from 
fattening on and plundering us. 
But that, I suppose’ (curtly), ‘would 
involve trouble to your ladyship. 
Pon my word, Nancy, you remind 
me of Alceste—one of Molitre’s 
finest creations; and, talking of 
plays, put the—’ 

‘Sir! cried Nancy, rising and 
sweeping her fifty-guinea silk dress 
across the floor, as though to an- 
nihilate him in his rashness. 

*O, I’m sir, am I? he muttered, 
chuckling grimly, ‘because I’m 
compellec ‘:; ask you to sacrifice 
a few of your expensive tastes. 
Heaven only knows what bills 
you’ve been running up lately for 
me to pay—hundreds, I’ve no 
doubt !’ 

‘Yes, hundreds! assented 
Nancy. ‘A day passed unenjoyed 
I always consider ost; besides, life 
is so extremely short, and youth 
and beauty wither so extremely 
fast, I resolved—don’t screw up 
your mouth like an evaporated 
apple—to make hay, yes, and cart 
it home, while the sun shines ; and 
now you want to keep me in soli- 
tude, poverty, and gloom, do you ? 
No, I’m far too practical and far- 
sighted for that. I know what 
giving in leads to—insults and 
humiliation always. Besides, you 
really must, you shall, make money. 
It’s a man’s positive duty ; and if 
he does not, he’s either idle, stupid, 
or careless !’ 

‘By Jove, my comforting angel 
is not a person likely to pity the 
weak or unfortunate.’ 

‘Pity? Absurd! you should go 
to crazy-headed people like Ama- 
ranth for the dolefuls. She used, 
when a child, to cry for hours over 
faded fuchsia-buds. She’s the one 
to mend old gloves, cling to senti- 
ment and people out at elbows; 
but I think with my head’ (tapping 
it), ‘that’s all the difference.’ 
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‘The idea of your mentioning 
Amaranth, a girl of genius, in the 
same breath as yourself! Now, if 
you had her brain and heart—and 
mind, I don’t much believe in one 
without the other—you'd sit down 
and write a play, and put money 
into, instead of taking it out of, your 
husband’s pocket.’ 

‘ You actually expect me to make 
money and to write a play!’ said 
Nancy, drawing in her breath and 
pressing her pretty rosy lips to- 
gether. ‘Am I tobe bread-winner, 
and support you, most noble sir? 
That’s quite a new phase of the 
subject in hand,’ curtsying ironi- 
cally. ‘Then I will set about it at 
once, and if I haven’t got talent 
or wit, I’m handsome, daring, and 
young, three charms worth pounds 
of intellect, at any rate. I can be 
coached into playing anything, and 
be an actress of the modern school, 
chiefly celebrated for a taste and 
extravagance in dress knowing no 
limits, a scream that strikes terror 
into even manly breasts, and a grace 
in deportment many duchesses 
might envy.’ 

‘Are you mad?’ asked the as- 
tonished William. 

‘ And my friends shall pay muni- 
ficently for their boxes and stalls, 
and my dresses shall be the talk of 
the town. You call me extrava- 
gant now. I will show you what 
real riot and waste mean.’ 

‘Sit down, and don’t talk such 
nonsense !’ 

‘You will see if it is nonsense. 
Good food and clothing are most 
indispensable to my existence, and 
they must be of the very best. I 
know what two servants mean; 
cold mutton, table-beer, hashes, a 
charwoman—ugh! And then my 


health will fail, and you will want 
to send me into the country, which 
I ever loathed, for change of air ; 
and amid damps and fogs, and 
loneliness and horrid fields, and 
disagreeable people, I should die,’ 
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ended Nancy disconsolately. ‘Va, 
not if I know it’ (significantly). 

‘You will, at least, have to obey 
me,’ he said angrily. 

‘And do you mean to think I 
should fall into your traps, with 
my magnificent constitution—lose 
my spirits and appetite and plea- 
sure, all for what ?” 

Till now he had never thorough- 
ly understood his Nancy, and con- 
scientiously believed in Scott's 
delightful verses, ‘O woman, in 
our hours of ease,’ &c.; but at that 
moment the honest truth stood 
revealed in unvarnished simplicity. 
They might have jogged on for 
years in happy ignorance of each 
other’s foibles and faults, had the 
gold not threatened to vanish ; but 
Nancy’s heartlessness, for so young 
a woman, was rather startling. 
Still, had she not said, apropos of 
her marriage, ‘It’s the presents I 
care for, and the trousseau ; they’re 
about the best part of the perform- 
ance of the wedding farce’? 

But the man yearned for sym- 
pathy, being warm-hearted and 
kind ; he wanted Nancy to have 
wreathed her beautiful arms round 
his neck and lovingly assented to 
his proposals, declaring her love 
and duty were equal in prompting 
her to make any sacrifice. He was 
a thoroughly good honest fellow in 
his way, and thoroughly fond of 
his wife in a sensible moderate 
fashion, expecting her to conform 
to his wishes as part of the bar- 
gain. 

Had Nancy consulted one of 
those mysterious books of the 
Sibyls so sought after by the an- 
cients, she could hardly, all things 
perhaps considered, have been 
better guided in her choice of a 
profession; one thing only was 
against her—indolence. Educated 
somewhatabove the average actress 
type, so that her accent and man- 
ners were perfectly ladylike and 
refined (when she chose) ; perfectly 
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unenthusiastic, dull, and painstak- 
ing, with full confidence in her 
powers, and that bewitching love- 
liness which delights the eye and 
attracts the senses; ennobled by 
nothing, not even love of art, her 
natural selfishness and _heartless- 
ness were, above all things, in her 
favour. 

But William, throwing himself 
back in his armchair, as Nancy, 
after swallowing her coffee, left 
the room to write some letters, 
treated the affair as a rather poor 
joke, suggested by feminine vanity, 
and the usual absence, in such 
cases, of common sense. 

‘Where can she have learnt her 
notions of grandeur, I wonder?’ 
he mused. ‘The father is a rough 
plain man enough; and as for the 
mother, a more honest-hearted 
simple creature never breathed : 
it’s the spirit of the age that stirs 
the ambitions of the gentle sex. 
I’m afraid, if unchecked, my poor 
Nancy will make a fool of herself.’ 

But here, with masculine blind- 
ness, he again reckoned without 
his host. Perseverance is, we 
know, irresistible. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WILLIAM’S HOBBY. 


In cherishing the agreeable faculty 
of a forgetfulness of disagreeables, 
Mrs. Gilbert was not indifferent to 
the charms and attractions sug- 
gested by the novelty of her idea ; 
and a want of self-confidence was 
decidedly not among her pretty 
feminine weaknesses. 

William’s good-natured tolera- 
tion of her many more serious 
faults indirectly flattered her self- 
complacency, and in allher present 
perplexities Nancy limited her am- 
bition to moderate bounds. She 
thought of success and money, 
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while she detested art Jer se; but 
her pliant adaptability to circum- 
stances was likely to enhance her 
in the esteem of her friends and 
flatterers, while her lack ofsensitive- 
ness made her deal splendid blows 
when necessary with a dexterity 
and skill that left hapless rivals 
far behind. 

So, after dismissing her fashion- 
able servants, Mrs. Gilbert, invari- 
ably donning costly, but quiet, 
robes, commenced her pursuit of 
artistic success, and, after some 
months devoted to conscientious 
persistent toil, accepted an engage- 
ment which, if not particularly lu- 
crative, would probably lead to 
better things hereafter. Vainly 
William remonstrated, even going 
to the absurd lengths of buying 
Nancy mild fiction of the Family 
Herald school. Nancy flung the 
pretty ‘Rosa Matilda’ series into 
the kitchen-fire, read works of a 
highly - seasoned character, and, 
as a slight solatium for the profit- 
less cards Fate had dealt her, per- 
mitted dandy number two, who 
had come into a large fortune, to 
escort her to rehearsal, and even 
to wrap her handsome Indian shawl 
over her shoulders on returning 
home inthecab. Nancy, however, 
hated extremities; and to elope 
with this moustached cavalry ofti- 
cer might be advantageous, and 
very fine fun indeed for a time; 
but a good home over her head for 
the present and future was really 
more safe and satisfactory in every 
respect; and William, who was 
prosy, but seldom reproachful, still 
loved her fondly—and paid the 
bills. 

Besides, Nancy liked a fair re- 
putation; and what need to jeo- 
pardise a good name? She knew 
when to quench the dangerous fire 
in her admirer’s eyes, without turn- 
ing hot or cold, white or red, her- 
self, and then return home to a 
sound and substantial meat-tea, 
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perfectly satisfied the world and 
its wife were easy enough to man- 
age if people were not weak senti- 
mentalists like Amaranth. 

As Nancy was one day leaving 
the theatre, she suddenly overtook 
her cousin, who was talking with a 
lady-friend on the kerbstone, pre- 
paratory to crossing the road ; and 
it was evident the operation had 
been eminently successful, for 
Amaranth, richly dressed, and 
smiling happily, was talking with 
manifest eagerness on some sub- 
ject that greatly interested her, 
and, seeing Nancy, lifted a per- 
fectly-gloved hand, and nodded, 
Nancy thought, a little patronis- 
ingly. 

Mrs. Gilbert fancied she look- 
ed clumsy to-day beside Ama- 
ranth in her beauty ; there was a 
faultless taste in her toilette that 
Nancy’s lacked ; and the fine patri- 
cian features had a light reflected 
from her mind that made Nancy’s 
large expressionless eyes and splen- 
did animaiism pale somewhat in 
contrast. If the girl had once 
thought and suffered too keenly 
for her peace, all this was over now; 
the gladness of early May was hers; 
and if life once had been a dreary 
waste, now it flowed on like a ma- 
jestic stream, on the breast of 
which she was lulled to rest. 

Nancy instantly recollected con- 
ventionalism, and that she now 
always appeared a thorough wo- 
man of the world. 

Returning Amaranth’s salute 
with cold politeness, Nancy cha- 
racteristically eyed her from top to 
toe, appraising the value of the fur 
on her mantle, as she said, 

‘Well, Amaranth, what an age 
since we met! I heard from them 
at home you got over the operation 
all right. And howare you, dear? 


But there, I need hardly ask. You 
look charming ! 

‘Do I? said Amaranth lightly. 
‘How strange the words sound 
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from you, Nancy! Well, I’m sure 
I may return the compliment. I 
never saw you look so well.’ 

‘Yes,’ dryly, ‘London agrees 
with me. And now introduce me 
to your friend, who’ (soffe voce) 
‘looks worth cultivating.’ 

Amaranth at once complied, and 
Mrs. Silvester (a strong-minded 
woman with six ugly daughters), 
after the introduction, muttered in 
an aside to Amaranth, 

‘I’m sure I’ve seen her likeness 
in that large shop-window in Re- 
gent-street ; and I fancy she’s an 
actress.’ 

* Impossible ! 
sort ! 
cousin,’ 

Nancy meanwhile, flushed more 
than usual, hooked her arm in 
Amaranth’s and suggested their 
entering a confectioner’s shop for 
along chat. Amaranth, who was 
at present staying with the Silves- 
ters, friends of Dr. Kinnaird, told 
Nancy laughingly it was impossi- 
ble. She had an important en- 
gagement she could not cancel; 
and, shaking Nancy’s hand warmly, 
promised to call at Fulham the 
following day. 

‘And, remember, you must stay 
and dine with us,’ said Nancy af- 
fectionately, but at the same time 
forgetting for once to count conse- 
quences, and that her well-dis- 
posed admirer had also been in- 
vited. 

‘Six o’clock is our dinner-hour.’ 
And then, reflecting she must beg 
her next-door neighbour to lend 
her anaccommodating youth, yclept 
‘Springe,’ to do the waiting at table, 
she kissed her cousin, and hailed 
a hansom. 

‘What a singularly unpleasant 
person !’ said Mrs. Sylvester, sum- 
ming-up the absent. ‘I really can- 
not help saying it, though she is 
your cousin. Some, I suppose, 
would call her pretty ; but I don’t 
like her assumption, and that trick 


Nothing of the 
This is Mrs. Gilbert, my 
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she has of moving her eyelids up 
and down when she speaks.’ 

Amaranth instantly espoused 
Nancy’s cause, and, omitting her 
extravagance, declared her charm- 
ing—every one said so; and, in- 
deed, Amaranth’s conscience re- 
proached her for having thought 
so hardly of Nancy years ago; for 
it is wonderful how happiness and 
hope alter our opinions of people, 
and we take weeds for flowers, 
paste for gems, and snakes for 
playthings with heedless uncon- 
cern, 

Amaranth was in love with life ; 
her expectations were ardent and 
dazzling ; and, of course, that being 
the case, she believed she had done 
Nancy injustice in the past. Had 
she not always been jealous of 
Nancy? but now her affection 
should make amends. 

Meanwhile Nancy was saying, 

‘How well that clever little 
wretch was dressed! It is surprising! 
And how perfectly happy and con- 
tented sheseems! I wish I hadn’t 
asked her to dinner. It’s always 
a mistake to be intimate with rela- 
tions—they talk about one so.’ 

So Nancy inwardly ruminated, 
her hard unloving nature envious 
of the cousin, whose genius it was 
unpleasant to remember; and, 
now restored to perfect form, was 
she not a rival? 

The love of dress acted on Nancy 
like dram-drinking on a dipso- 
maniac. She longed to be courted 
and féted, to be the leader ofa set, 
to rideand drive the best horses, and 
be an acknowledged professional 
beauty ; and as yet William could 
not manage to increase his three 
hundred a year to five; and 
Nancy’s theatrical engagement 
was not strikingly profitable or 
brilliant. Was William, after all, 
really worth the self-denial and 
worries he involved? An excellent 
fellow, of course—more contented 
with table-beer than champagne, 
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addicted lately to temperance, and 
fond of lecturing in suburban halls 
to teetotal gatherings on the vice, 
misery, and misfortune produced 
by drink ; and Nancy had a dis- 
tinct love of dissipation, in a mild 
form at present. She was only 
just twenty, and her frivolities 
would probably not ripen into 
wickedness for a year or two. 
Youth, with all its mistakes and 
impulses, seldom leaps into evil at 
one fell swoop. There is a pro- 
cess first. 

When Nancy arrived at Fulham 
she found William alone, and, 
feeling rather quarrelsome, which 
was rare with her, she thought she 
would have a good turn at grum- 
bling, and see ‘which way the wind 
blew.’ 

‘Are you going off to your lec- 
tures?’ she asked a little viciously ; 
‘because I don’t choose to be left 
in the house alone with that horrid 
deaf old creature down below, and 
nothing to do but nod over a 
novel.’ 

William, being philosophical, 
foreseeing the storm, weathered it 
as well as he could by saying, 

‘Then come with me to Clap- 
ham, dear. We shall have a most 
interesting evening. A gentleman 
will address the meeting who was 
once an incurable drunkard ; and 
he will give us his experiences.’ 

‘Willhe? Very lively, I'm sure; 
and a lot of dirty, stupid, poor wo- 
men will bring babies in their arms 
and sneeze in your face. No, thank 
you ; that’s not in my line, William. 
I’ve no doubt they all ought to be 
very much obliged to you; but 
nous autres, who are not total ab- 
stainers, might have a bad influ- 
ence on the rest of the flock.’ 

‘Don’t sneer, Nancy. We 
should learn to sympathise with 
the suffering of those around us, 
and try to relieve it by pointing 
out the cause ; and drinking is the 
greatest curse—ah, well, I see it 
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doesn’t interest you, so I'll be 
off.’ 

Nancy moved a little nearer to 
him, as she said lightly, 

‘I met Amaranth to-day, and 
she’s coming here to dinner to- 
morrow night, so I shall get 
Springe to wait.’ 

‘Which means sailing under false 
colours again, Nancy. I hate that 
awkward lout in the room, dropping 
spoons and smashing the castors.’ 

‘You will allow me to rule the 
house, I suppose,’ said Nancy im- 
periously ; ‘and I like a man in 
the room ; it gives weight to the 
ceremony of dining; and I mean 
to have some entrées from the pas- 
trycook’s.’ 

‘You will never rest till you 
have ruined me, I see,’ said William 
restlessly. 

‘You're not worth ruining, my 
dear,’ said Mrs. Gilbert, in her 
sweetest tone; ‘and, remember, 
my one thousand pounds was sunk 
in the business. I’ve surely a 
right to the dregs and rinsings 
—ugh ! miserable enough they are 
too.’ 

With which last shaft the hap- 
less William, seeking for his hat in 
the hall, found even teetotalism 
and all its stirring memories no 
panacea for heartache; and the 
honest fellow, feebly conscious 
that he ought to talk, frighten, or 
beat Nancy into submission, but 
lacking the moral courage even to 
remonstrate, sighed, and seated 
himself in the corner ofa Clapham 
omnibus, with that injured expres- 
sion of countenance we frequently 
see imprinted on the features ofgen- 
tlemen in the corner of omnibuses, 
whose ‘ worse’ half rules the roast, 
goes in for brougham-hire, and 
gives no quarter. 

‘Well, he’s gone, thank good- 
ness !’ cried Nancy, looking at her 
pretty diamond-studded watch, and 
walking up and down the room. 
‘ Heaven bless teetotalism and tee- 
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totalers ! 
well-meaning young men with too 


It’s a safety-valve for 
much restless energy; but it 
wouldn’t suit—us.’ 

As she said this she opened the 
piano, and sang over two ballads 
which had been sent her that after- 
noon, and, as they were highly 
suggestive of mutiny and revolt, 
with a great deal about ‘lips of 
fire’ and fervent ope rhyming 
with Joth—doggrei highly instru- 
mental in procuring extensive sales 
of delicious ballads, which have 
only to be sufficiently tuneless to 
become popular—Nancy, who was 
no musician, patted them affec- 
tionately—they more than satisfied 
her harmonious instincts — and 
then smiled, as though that absent 
one’s handsome head still bent 
over her own, as they warbled 
plaintive duets together, and court- 
ed Scandal’s breath. 

Nancy chafed under the restric- 
tions imposed by the limited in- 
come that supplied her wants, and, 
loathing sentiment, she was un- 
conscious of any internal struggles 
between right and wrong, inclina- 
tion or principle. There was no 
delicacy or reticence in her self- 
imposture ; for these sort of women 
never deal treacherously with 
themselves, never impose on their 
conscience or heart; and she was 
too indifferent to fashion excuses. 

But even Nancy hesitated from 
giving utterance to her thoughts. 
The songs might have no particu- 
lar meaning; and, though they 
cast a glamour over the elabo- 
rate drawing-room, and flattered 
her indirectly, they were but echoes 
of words, no doubt repeated with 
correct emphasis to every pretty 
woman of the giver’s acquaintance. 
Nancy craved position, homage, 
money; and the individual she 
would fain lure to conquest was 
difficile, spoilt, and a ‘flirt’—above 
all things, an acknowledged, ad- 
mitted flirt-—and for an enduring 
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and profitable attachment no one 
is, of course, to be less relied on 
than the scientific flatterer, the 
child of nature, to whom women 
are playthings, and romance, 
through the media of weak bal- 
lads and clever novels, the pioneer 
of his dangerous attacks. How- 
ever, Nancy was any one’s match 
in scheming ; and, being as incap- 
able of reverence as affection, pos- 
sessed that perfect self-mastery 
which can never be cheated out of 
any bargain. Mrs. Gilbert was 
disappointed with her evening 
alone. If she frowned or yawned 
angrily, tossing her books or work 
about ere sitting down to an ex- 
cellent supper, there was only a 
timid housemaid to take to task 
about her duties, and her favourite, 
spoilt, and refractory pug to talk 
to, whose face wore as discontent- 
ed and unpleasant an expression 
as her own. But, at a quarter- 
past nine, a visitor was announced. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE INVITED GUEST. 


AMARANTH considered herself 
one of the most favoured of mor- 
tals. From being blasted by de- 
formity, and self- annihilated by 
despair, she now thrilled under 
the glorious conviction of the pos- 
session of triumph, and physical 
beauty without a flaw to mar her 
peace of mind. 

She was engaged in writing 
another drama ; and the pecuniary 
results of Vanda having been satis- 
factory, she could indulge in plea- 
sant visiting at the houses of a- 
greeable people, and was free from 
petty annoyances and family griev- 
ances. But she lost her wonder- 
ful gift; there were no more dreams 
or trances; no more subjugation 
by a mystic. She was altogether 
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more human, so to speak ; and he 
who had largely assisted in restor- 
ing her to happiness, and gratify- 
ing her ambition, could no longer 
exert over her soul and senses that 
unseen influence which had once 
been so singular and incomprehen- 
sible. 

Dr. Kinnaird’s health gradually 
failed ; he grew daily weaker, and 
though he studied more fervently 
than ever, his melancholy dejection 
was fast leading him to the grave, 
and he knew it. 

He had lost Amaranth; and as 
he watched the various changes in 
her mind, the healthful growth of 
new ideas, her brightness and en- 
joyment of life, not one selfish re- 
gret ever arose to darken the beauty 
of a generous disinterested deed. 

He was too just to allow false 
sentiments to warp or blind his re- 
flective nature; he had sacrificed 
himself for her welfare, for never 
more would Amaranth seek his 
compassion and aid, or soften and 
thrill under his sympathy ; he had 
cut the chain and given her free- 
dom ; she was no longer his, but 
claimed by the world. 

His forebodings were soon to 
be realised ; she would meet the 
man who had injured him in the 
past; and yet Dr. Kinnaird was 
half inclined to forgive the brother 
whom he had cursed, and once 
sought to slay. There is a certain 
weariness and monotony in that 
perpetual hatred of a person which, 
as we grow older, comes in gusts, 
and evaporates more quickly. 

Vivienne had ever loved Cla- 
rence ; and if the family had talked 
her into marrying him—the elder 
brother—her revolt was certainly 
natural, ifcontemptibly treacherous. 
Passion falters when health de- 
clines, and a life of pure contem- 
plation has strange yearnings; per- 
haps he might not wish to die till 
he had once more touched his 
brother’s hand, and let that life- 
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long sorrow fade into Lethal 
shades, as he welcomed the heal- 
ing rain of reconciliation. 

So, sick and suffering, he lived 
on in the old house by the sea, 
and Amaranth went into cultivated 
society, and was sought after by 
people of fashion and _ position. 
And however frivolous they might 
be, pleasure and vanity exert mar- 
vellous charm over a young mind, 
hardly conscious of its power, crav- 
ing excitement as only the excit- 
able can, and shaking off gloomy 
recollections in a whirl of amuse- 
ment. No wonder if Amaranth 
lost her head a little under the 
fumes of homage, flattery, and suc- 
cess; for people were fascinated 
imperceptibly by the charm of her 
manner and the glitter of her ta- 
lents. Who would ever believe 
this Amaranth—bright, fashion- 
able, and witty—could have been 
the miserable and dejected being, 
who once mused alone on the 
beach at Selwood, crept out of 
people’s sight, and prayed to die? 

Mrs. Sylvester's handsome house 
in Bayswater was always open to 
Amaranth, and at Christmas-time 
was a particularly agreeable ren- 
dezvous. The luxuries of life were 
carefully studied by the Sylvesters ; 
and if there was rather too much 
‘ gold flame’ about the costly draw- 
ing-rooms, the pictures more than 
atoned, and the furniture was all 
of the most elegant and modern 
description. Dinner and evening 
parties were constantly given ; and 
what with dressing, riding, and 
flirting, time passed very agreeably 
for the ladies, who were fashioned 
on a different pattern from worthy 
Mrs. Stapleton with her modest 
vulgarisms and narrow-minded do- 
mestic proclivities. Amaranth was 
now turning over her dresses to 
select a suitable one to wear at 
Mrs. Gilbert’s to-night; and the 
brougham having been ordered to 
be at the door at six o'clock, 
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finding it was getting late, she 
rang for the assistance of the lady’s- 
maid. 

If the highest life is in the intel- 
lect, the most pleasant one must 
be in comfort. 

As Amaranth luxuriated in the 
perfect harmony, elegance, and re- 
pose of her room, watching the 
firelight’s warmth as she prepared 
her toilette, she knew she loved 
luxury, if not so much as Nancy, 
with at least finer and keener ap- 
preciation of its delights. At Sel- 
wood she had been hunted from 
room to room, with her papers and 
ink, like a harassed dog. No one 
considered her comfort worth 
studying ; and as for a fire in her 
bedroom, even on the bleakest 
winter night, with the rain oozing 
through the roof, Mr. Stapleton 
valued his black diamonds too 
dearly to permit any such ex- 
travagance. She had worn old 
black clothes because she was less 
remarked in them ; but now what 
pleasure it was to select a costly 
dark-blue silk that harmonised so ex- 
quisitely with her raven black hair ; 
and, taking up a silver ornament for 
the latter, hold it against her tresses, 
conscious she was worth cherish- 
ing, and could bear critical investi- 
gation! No wonder Amaranth 
smiled with bright content as she 
took out her pretty jewelry with 
all a girl’s elation, and fastened a 
necklet of pearls on her white 
throat. It was a pleasure now to 
remember it was fair to see, and 
that there was no need to let her 
hair flow to her waist to hide her 
deformity. There was one to 
thank for all this—only one ; and 
she blessed him with an impas- 
sioned impulse of gratitude. 

Nancy, meanwhile, was anxious- 
ly engaged watching the efforts of 
the well-meaning Springe in dust- 
ing the glasses and polishing the 
silver. 

Mrs. Gilbert took great pride in 
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her little dinners passing off well, 
and, without much vivacity, she 
was a pleasant hostess ; there was 
a certain soothing calm in her easy 
grace, and her artfulness and du- 
plicity made her carefully adapt 
herself to the tastes and fancies of 
her guests; for gentleness and 
wiliness often go hand-in-hand, 
and Nancy’s tact was remarkable. 
But Amaranth might prove a 
formidable rival to-night—might 
outshine Nancy, like the sun 
quenching the light of a star ; for 
Amaranth could talk cleverly, and 
candour and truth have distinct 
charms, and a way of asserting 
themselves often detrimental to 
the schemer who fears he or she 
may be seen through. As Nancy 
closed the shutters, and glanced at 
her watch, reflecting it was time 
for her to dress, she regretted in- 
viting Amaranth, if that ivory skin 
and glossy black hair were to be 
more admired than her own— 
if Amaranth’s wit was more al- 
luring and dangerous than her 
placid moonlight dreaminess, she 
should heartily regret their inter- 
view yesterday ; for he who was 
coming—a man with meagre faith 
in womankind—easily discovered 
real merit and worth, as your 
professed worldling ever does. 
Nancy felt reassured when she saw 
herself reflected in her mirror 
dressed in her splendid black silk, 
and a tiny diamond butterfly in 
her hair; for she knew she was a 
very much finer woman than Ama- 
ranth, that her complexion out- 
shone her cousin’s, and that she 
was in fact a ‘ gentleman's beauty.’ 
So she combed her pretty fringe 
over her straight brow, and made 
a dash at the powder-box, as well 
as applying a soufcon of rouge, 
which, by the bye, like garlic, re- 
quires the nicest management. 
Satisfied that she could conquer 
and enslave a regiment from co- 
lonel to drummer-boy, Nancy gin- 
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gerly descended, striking a rata- 
plan with her musk-scented fan on 
the balusters, and then, entering 
her drawing-room, ran her fingers 
lightly over the keys of the grand 
piano. William, in his dressing- 
room, mentally loathing his swal- 
low-tailed garments, was trimming 
his tawny beard with a pair of sharp 
nail-scissors, and congratulating 
himself his wife was so far amiable 
and conciliatory; for Nancy had 
looked in en passant, and lightly 
kissed the tips of her fingers to 
William. He responded by a little 
nod; so no black looks were now 
likely to affect the digestion of either 
at dinner, and Springe would pro- 
bably escape apocryphal curses 
muttered low and deep. 

When Nancy heard the Sylves- 
ters’ brougham drive up to the 
door, and almost simultaneously a 
hansom cab, she left off warming 
her pretty hands at the fire, and 
opened the drawing-room door to 
welcome Amaranth ; and as they 
went up-stairs together with con- 
fiding gestures of affectionate re- 
gard, Nancy eyed her cousin with 
an expression that was not plea- 
sant; for her own shrewdness 
made it perfectly clear to her mind 
that Amaranth might rob her to- 
night of that just meed of admira- 
tion she ever craved. 

‘ That dress suits you deliciously 
well,’ said Nancy, putting her arm 
round Amaranth’s waist. ‘Who 
made it? I never saw a better fit.’ 

*O, a dressmaker Mrs. Sylvester 
employs ; lives in the Grove. I’m 
so glad you like it.’ 

‘ Dress is everything to women,’ 
said Nancy somewhat mournfully. 
* Will you like some powder ?” 

‘No, thanks ; I never get very 
hot or flushed,’ said Amaranth 
simply ; ‘ at least, never now.’ 

‘That’s a comfort, I’m sure. 
Well, what do you think of my 
house? snug little box, isn’t it? 
Shall we go down ?” 
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Amaranth admired everything in 
her kind frank way, and praised 
Nancy’s taste in the selection of 
her furniture, not forgetting to ask 
after William, who was now talk- 
ing to a gentleman in the drawing- 
room with the tranquil unconcern 
of an unsuspicious husband whose 
intelligence, if sound, was perhaps 
not of the finest development. 
However, no chivalrous knight of 
the grand old times, when Langue- 
doc was celebrated for its trouba- 
dours, could be more considerate 
towards the slightest caprice of his 
lady-love than William for his wife’s 
happiness ; and perhaps the man 
seated on his right hand, with all 
his faults, may have discerned and 
respected this; for there was no 
particular meaning in his looks as 
he shook hands with Mrs. Gil- 
bert, waiting for an introduction to 
Amaranth. 

‘This young lady is my cousin,’ 
said Nancy sweetly. ‘Allow me 
to introduce you to each other ; 
Miss Amaranth Markham—Cap- 
tain Clarence Kinnaird.’ 

Clarence bowed ; but he, as well 
as Nancy, saw the deadly pallor 
that flitted over Amaranth’s face. 
They had met at last. The image 
of the man whose apparition she 
had witnessed in her trance still 
haunted her, the man who was to 
exercise so singular a fatality over 
her life ; and at that moment Ama- 
ranth felt another was aware they 
had met, for she seemed to hear a 
voice almost of warning, and the 
old prophecy rang in her ears once 
more. 

‘Are you ill ?’ asked Nancy, who 
glanced from one to the other with 
an incredulous stare. 

‘No, no; it’s the sudden heat of 
the fire that’s upset Amaranth,’ 
cried William, pushing a screen 
over to them. ‘Will you have a 
glass of wine before dinner ?” 

‘No, indeed, thanks, I am bet- 
ternow. The fire certainly is fierce,’ 
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said Amaranth, lifting her eyes for 
the first time and looking steadily 
at Clarence Kinnaird. 

Nancy instantly suspected collu- 
sion between them. They had 
evidently met before—at a dance 
most likely, and flirted disgrace- 
fully, no doubt. Amaranth was 
determined to ‘ go ahead’ and make 
up for lost time; but Mrs. Gilbert 
looked somewhat displeased, while 
Clarence, utterly mystified at the 
demeanour of the two, trifled with 
his wrist-stud and glanced at his 
watch. 

‘Dinner is on the table,’ cried 
Springe at this awkward crisis; and 
away they filed. 

Yes, here were the same grace- 
ful ease of manner and careless 
haughty énsouciance of bearing as 
when he stepped by his brother's 
side in the darkening forest. Ama- 
ranth trembled visibly. If he had 
wrought ruin on others, and she 
was doomed to meet death at his 
hands! ... 

He fancied her manner forced 
and singular, and rather disliked 
this school-girlish gaucherie; for 
though he adored all sorts of femi- 
nine enfantil/ages at proper times and 
seasons, he detested anything pecu- 
liar or overstrained; and Ama- 
ranth’s nervousness surprised him. 

How pleasant to watch Nancy’s 
abandon and unconcern, and to be 
quite certain the soup and fish and 
entrées would not be failures ! 

So this was Amaranth Markham, 
the authoress of Vanda. Well, he 
had always thought clever women 
decided bores at snug little dinners, 
for he fancied they watched their 
vis-a-vis too closely, and wanted to 
be considered ‘ superior people.’ 

Clarence had drifted through life 
in a purposeless way of late, and 
was tired of being told what he 
ought to have done with his advan- 
tages and opportunities. By this 
time the milk-punch and turtle 
had circulated through his veins, 
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and Nancy appeared in the light 
of a fascinating temptress; but 
Amaranth on his right hand would 
have to be spoken to, and so he 
must endeavour to exert his intel- 
lect on her behalf. 

‘I believe you’ve passed some 
years at Selwood,’ he said, with a 
smile that was more retrospective 
than alluring. ‘Did you ever hap- 
pen to come across an old fanatic, 
Dr. Kinnaird, a brother of mine, 
a regular old bookworm, don’t you 
know, and living so long out of the 
world, alone and isolated, got all 
sorts of strange notions into his 
head ?” 

Amaranth was too excited to re- 
ply very clearly or definitely ; but 
she made Captain Kinnaird under- 
stand how much she respected his 
brother. Clarence found Amaranth 
could talk well and rationally, was 
able to criticise a book or poem, 
and all this a great deal better than 
Nancy, who went in largely for 
interjections, platitudes, and ad- 
verbs. He had long considered 
Nancy a delightful ‘ snare’—indeed, 
there were moments when he pic- 
tured her as something dearer still ; 
but the remembrance of William’s 
faithful devotion arrested the Cap- 
tain’s more imaginative flights, and 
brought him down to earth again ; 
for a man of forty reasons and 
reflects, and the follies of his ear- 
lier life had taught him experience, 
if nothing else. Life with Vivi- 
enone had not been quite so en- 
chanting as it might have been, 
and the force of deep unreasoning 
love somewhat palliated that crime ; 
but he wanted now to find calm- 
ness and kindness in the woman 
of his choice, for volcanic shocks 
and tigerish jealousy, however 
entrancing as a commencement, 
weary at a finale; and still he 
flirted with Mrs. Gilbert, because 
it was his nature to flirt with some 
one, and Nancy’s house was con- 
venient for hansom cabs. 
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Long before the entrance of the 
light pastry, Amaranthand Clarence 
were both far advanced in conver- 
sation that had a mutual charm. 
Never had time passed so quickly 
before with either. Clarence ap- 
preciated the blue silk and the 
silver ornaments in her hair, to 
say nothing of the curling black 
eyelashes, the exquisitely modelled 
bust, and the furtive brooding in 
the sparkling soul-lit eyes. Ama- 
ranth turned to reckless mirth to 
hide the terror that old prophecy 
held for her imagination, and Cla- 
rence found new fascination in 
studying those deeper feelings he 
was sure could be aroused and 
awakened. Why did this girl watch 
him with such wistful persistent 
curiosity, that gave her a look of 
actual suffering, and even imparted 
a certain solemnity to her laugh? 
He should like to learn more of 
Amaranth Markham. Nancy was 
by no means blind to the turn 
affairs had taken, and drank a 
good deal of sherry and hock tokeep 
up her spirits. Perhaps her tem- 
per was not quite under due con- 
trol as they regained the drawing- 
room, for she flung some songs 
angrily on the piano and fanned 
herself furiously before addressing 
Amaranth. 

‘You seem to have got on ad- 
mirably with the Captain,’ said 
Mrs. Gilbert, nearly conscious she 
had lost him, and that the expen- 
sive little dinner had been thrown 
away. 

‘Yes, admirably,’ repeated Ama- 
ranth. ‘We were fated to meet 
some day.’ 

‘I thought you had done with 
all that nonsense — witchcraft I 
call it.’ 

*No; clairvoyance you mean,’ 
said Amaranth gravely. ‘I had 
been warned of this meeting long 

0.’ 

‘Well, don’t make me shiver as 
you used to do at Selwood,’ said 


Nancy, shrugging her shoulders. 
‘Let’s ring for coffee, and banish 
all evil spirits. Why on earth did 
I ever invite her, to spoil my game?” 
was her mental reflection. 

‘ «Sing something, dear, to enliven 
me,’ said Amaranth, crossing over 
to Nancy’s side and kneeling down 
on the hearth-rug. 

She felt oppressed by a fore- 
boding that made her miserable, 
for she crushed the silver ornament 
she wore in her hair, and then felt 
a sudden longing to escape and 
return home at once. The door 
opened, and Clarence Kinnaird 
stood by her side agein. Nancy 
sat down to the piano and struck 
a few chords rather viciously. 

‘Do you think he would care to 
see me again—my brother, I mean?’ 
the Captain asked, bending over 
Amaranth as he spoke. ‘ Have 
you ever heard him mention my 
name ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Amaranth, with a 
half sigh. 

‘I see you know all, and you 
pity him. You have only re- 
proaches for me.’ 

‘I will tell you all some other 
time,’ said Amaranth, rising. ‘ Yes, 
you shall hear the truth. Perhaps 
it will be better so; but for to- 
night let us change the subject. 
Believe me, I cannot bear more 
now.’ 

He moved languidly towards 
Nancy, who was warbling the 
second verse of the song he had 
sent her; and perhaps the little 
conscience he possessed reproved 
him for having done so. He felt 
disinclined to flirt with Nancy ; he 
wanted to be alone to think. All 
selfish pleasures leave their sting, 
and Clarence at that moment sin- 
cerely regretted the instability at- 
tending his many excellent but 
ephemeral resolutions. 

Amaranth! What a strange name! 
A girl with a great deal too much 
heart ever to be really happy, and 
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as amiable as she was clever; for 
this man never allowed himself to 
be deceived by women. If he 
purchased knowledge and experi- 
ence dearly, they were useful on 
occasions. He thought her hesi- 
tation and agitation on their intro- 
duction very pretty in their way— 
original at any rate; and she gave 
herself no airs. The authoress of 
Vanda must have read and thought 
very deeply. Meanwhile Nancy, 
whose conversational powers were, 
he reflected, nothing if not naughty, 
was saying, 

‘You’ve made me so unhappy. 
Now don’t go and fall in love with 
a girl who was deformed.’ 

‘What!’ cried Clarence, ‘ Ama- 
ranth deformed ?” 

‘With what a tone you speak 
her name! but it’s true. Ask your 
brother.’ 

No more was then said, as Wil- 
liam sauntered up, and Amaranth, 
still watching the fire, turned to 
thank Nancy for the song. 

‘Where are you staying?’ asked 
the Captain later on, when a suit- 
able occasion presented itself for 
a whisper. ‘I should much like 
to see you again.’ 

Amaranth blushed painfully and 
half shook her head. There was 
something irresistibly attractive in 
her shy simplicity ; and as his eye 
ran over her slender form he be- 
lieved Nancy’s words were more 
than half prompted by malice. 

‘Tell me, Miss Markham, where 
you are staying,’ he went on hur- 
riedly. 

‘Nancy knows,’ said Amaranth, 
anxious to escape. 

‘But I am interested in you. 
Wil! you allow me to call? Re- 
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member there is a story to be told. 
You said so just now. I must 
hear it.’ 

But Mrs. Gilbert interposing at 
that moment, Amaranth glided to 
the other side of the room; and 
when the brougham was announced 
it was Captain Kinnaird, not the 
pacific William, who drew Ama- 
ranth’s arm in his and led her to 
the carriage. William was rejoiced 
to find there was no occasion to 
nourish jealous qualms, and was 
imbued with a sort of penitential 
humility when he next addressed 
Nancy. When the Captain re- 
turned Mr. Gilbert was loud in 
praise of Amaranth’s virtues and 
talents ; and if Nancy muttered in- 
credulous murmurs, they passed 
unnoticed. 

When Clarence hailed his han- 
som and flung himself into a cor- 
ner, shivering from the bitter night 
wind, he sincerely wished Ama- 
ranth could still have been by his 
side, instead of whirling off in an 
opposite direction in a snug car- 
riage and pair. He had that irra- 
tional longing to see her again 
which often assails men whose 
affections are never lasting, and 
whose fickleness is almost a pro- 
verb. Hard living and pleasure 
without stint will often produce a 
dejection your severe ascetics can 
never know. But William’s wines 
and liqueurs were of the best, so 
the Captain escaped a headache, 
however hipped he may have felt 
in other respects. 

‘That’s a very singular little girl,’ 
he repeated more than once, ‘and 
I shall certainly turn in at the Cres- 
cent to-morrow night and hear 
Vanda,’ 


[To be continued. ] 
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‘An, Gulleftre, mon ami, you will 
never know true happiness till you 
are a married man;’ and Florian 
de Milletrésors puffed away at his 
cigarette, whilst a self-satisfied smile 
curled the tips of his scented mous- 
taches. ‘Think what I was only 
twelve little months ago, and then 
behold me now. My cheeks fell 
in as if all my teeth had fallen out, 
and there were lines all round my 
eyes as if I had a hun‘red years 
of age. In the morniag I could 
scarcely support the exertion of my 
toilette, and at night I appeared 
as a ghost at our charming little 
suppers.’ 

*I can understand all that,’ I 
said, laughing, as I got up to stir 
the fire. ‘ Till a year ago you went 
the pace, like a madman on a bi- 
cycle ; and now—’ 

‘Thanks to my Flavie, my pace 
is changed, and I go as steadily as 
a park hack in the Bois. Very true, 
mon ami, that is the proof of what 
Isay. Thanks to my Flavie, my 
wrinkles vanish, my bloom returns; 
I go to bed punctually when the 
clock strikes twelve ; every morn- 
ing I rise as fresh as a lark, and 
breakfast with madame by half-past 
eleven. I ride with her, I drive 
with her; I sing, she plays the 
accompaniment; she works, I wind 
her wools. In the evening we 
go together to the theatre, a con- 
cert, a soirée, thé dansant, or what- 
ever entertainment she prefers ; 
and together we come back. There 
is a felicity about matrimony that 
you cannot divine. It agrees with 


your conscience, your digestion, 
your—’ 

‘Everything but my pocket,’ I 
cried, jingling the few golden coins 
I had about me. 

‘Ah, bah! it does not cost so 
much as some of the little plea- 
sures you would have to give up,’ 
said the Count, looking very saga- 
cious, as, with the forefinger of his 
right hand, he pushed his nose to 
the left. ‘My Flavie will never 
empty my pockets as quickly as— 
as—but we will let the past be. 
At thirty, 27 faut se ranger. Dine 
with us to-night, behold our feli- 
city; and if I do not soon hear of 
a Madame Gullefére, I shall pity 
your obstinacy and deplore your 
fate. Au revoir’ 

He threw the end of his cigar- 
ette into the fire, took up his hat 
and cane, brushed the former with 
his sleeve, removed a speck of dust 
from the toe of his polished patent- 
leather boots with his cambric hand- 
kerchief, looked at his own reflec- 
tion in the mirror over the man- 
telpiece, and having twirled his 
moustaches to his own satisfaction, 
turned to me with a few last words 
of admonition. 

Poor Florian! he looked the 
very incarnation of happiness and 
dandyism combined, as he ran 
lightly down-stairs, jumped into his 
coupé, and so vanished from view. 

‘I suppose he is in a hurry to 
return to his Flavie,’ I thought to 
myself with a wondering smile, as 
I took off my smoking-jacket, and 
prepared for a ride in the Bois. 
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On my way I chanced to pass 
De Milletrésors’ hétel just as this 
Darby and Joan were going out 
for their conjugal drive. He was 
carrying an armful of furs, and was 
too much occupied with handing 
madame into the carriage to notice 
my insignificant self. I caught a 
glimpse of a baby-face with a fuzz 
of light hair at the top of it, sugges- 
tive, at the first glance, of a cham- 
pagne hair-wash. I may truly say 
that I passed on without a single 
pang of envy, but with a fixed de- 
termination not to intrude an in- 
opportune third on their charming 
téte-d téte, Better a thousand times 
have a dinner at the Cercle, with a 
lot of cheery fellows all round me, 
than sit at the side of the De Mille- 
trésors’ table with a bill and a coo 
at either end of it. 

After this I saw but little of 
Florian ; his domestic engagements 
became so multifarious that we had 
no more opportunities for a cozy 
chat. I believe that madame had 
a horror of me, and of all the rest of 
his special friends. She thought 
that we were always on the watch 
to lead him again into his old 
ways, that we were intent on drag- 
ging him back into our circle of 
happy bachelors, where the gap 
created by his absence reminded 
us of his defection. He was such 
a merry little fellow, with his good- 
tempered conceit and ready wit, 
that we forgave him all his other 
faults —his absurdly effeminate 
beauty, his curls and affectations, 
and all sorts of defects which I can’t 
remember now ; I know that we all 
missed him to a surprising extent, 
and I returned to London, voting 
the adorable Flavie the greatest 
bore in Paris. 

Three years passed away, and I 
never saw a trace of my poor friend ; 
three Derbys, and he had thrice 
deserted our drag ; three times we 
had been obliged to depend on 
Watkins for our cornet accompani- 
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ment, when the soul of Florian 
had been used to expend itself 
year after year in the most thrill- 
ing and awakening of roulades, 
and Watkins was blown before we 
got clear of the suburbs. 

Domestic felicity, indeed! We 
called it nothing less than domes- 
tic bondage, and vowed never to 
have our hair combed by any beau- 
teous Flavie of the future. Re- 
port said that the victim had grown 
fat; that his wasp-like waist had de- 
veloped into such bee-like propor- 
tions, that no amount of corsets 
could contract his figure to its for- 
mer proportions. Poor Florian, 
his last joy gone! Take his waist 
from him, and the man was no- 
thing. It was the joy, the hope, 
the aim of his existence. 

One day, when I had not thought 
of him at all, I chanced to run 
up against him in Bond-street. 
‘Gulleftre, mon ami! he exclaim- 
ed, with rapture; and I verily 
believe he would have embraced 
me before the eyes of all the foot- 
men waiting outside Redmayne’s 
if I had not steadfastly kept him 
at arm’s length, whilst I grasped 
his hand affectionately. A mascu- 
line embrace is the most unsatis- 
factory thing I know, neither nice 
nor naughty. 

In another minute we were walk- 
ing arm-in-arm towards Piccadilly, 
and he was talking as volubly asa 
conversational steam-engine. It 
was delightful to hear him rattle 
on, just in his old style; but on 
observing him closely, I perceived 
that time, or care, or Madame 
Flavie had added several lines to 
his white forehead and round the 
corners of his eyes. 

‘Come with metothe Grosvenor,’ 
he said presently, as we reached 
the corner by Marlborough House, 
‘and I will present you to madame.’ 

‘With all the pleasure in life, 
but I am due at the barracks in 
half an hour. I shall hope to re- 
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new our acquaintance to-morrow 
or the next day at latest.’ 

‘Renew your acquaintance !’ he 
exclaimed, in surprise. ‘ But, mon 
ami, you have never yet beheld my 
Mélanie.’ 

‘Mélanie! Flavie, you mean. Do 
you think I could have forgotten 
her?’ 

He gave an embarrassed laugh, 
and grew pink about the cheeks. 

‘ Tenez, mon cher, he said, with 
resolution, after a moment’s pause, 
‘take me somewhere, anywhere 
you like; but I must absolutely 
unbosom myself to you before 
another instant has passed.’ 

‘Come to the club, then, it is 
close at hand; and I haven’t much 
time to spare.’ 

Ensconced in-a quiet corner in 
the Army and Navy, I learnt the 
story of his woes. 

*You must not blame her ; I do 
not, I never did. Za fetite had a 
passion, a vraie passion for the red 
hair; when she saw it she was quite 
what we call entrainée; she could 
not restrain herself. Her cousin, 
Achille de Chauchard, returned 
from Algiers, and it was then that 
I discovered this deplorable mania. 
He was red as a flame, a lobster, 
what you will; it made you per- 
spire to look at him when the sun 
shone on his hair; but Flavie 
liked it. When he was gone she 
was crushed. She seemed like a 
person in the dark; her light had 
gone out. I reasoned with her; it 
availed not. Once I thought to 
myself, “Is this sacrifice required of 
me? must I, to please /a feftite, 
make myself hideous like that 
tawny monkey ofa man?” But no, 
parole ahonneur, 1 would have 
died to give her one moment’s 
satisfaction ; but I could not dye 
my hair and be an object of horror 
to my looking-glass till the end of 
my days. That was /rof fort. So 
I said, “‘ You must choose between 
us ;” and she chose. You must have 
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seen it in the papers. 
You surprise me.’ 

He paused, lit another cigarette, 
and frowned desperately at the tip 
of it, as if he saw in its glowing to- 
bacco some likeness to Flavie’s 
Achille. 

‘It was doubly hard on you,’ I 
ventured to remark ; ‘ for I never 
saw such an example of a devoted 
Benedict.’ 

‘Devoted! Iwas herslave. I 
was at her beck and her call from 
morning till night. I went no- 
where without her. She never 
went out without her Florian by 
her side. I gave up my time, my 
friends, my pleasures to please her, 
and this was my return. Ah, it was 
trop triste! It hit me hard. I 
thought I could not live. I went 
out, and leaning over the side of 
the font, I contemplated the Seine; 
but the waters were muddy; it 
seemed a thousand pities to spoil 
my best coat. I could not take it 
off, for figures-vous the sensation if 
I had been found in my shirt- 
sleeves! It came on torain. I 
went home to get an umbrella, 
and, ma fot, 1 never came back. 
I had a little glass of absinthe, for 
the shivers were running down my 
backbone. I reposed myself in 
my armchair, and I did not look 
at the Seine again.’ 

He ran his fingers lightly through 
his curls, so as to disarrange them 
as little as possible, and resumed, 
in a less tragic tone, 

‘In six months I was free. I 
thought of you. I was once more 
what you call—ah, yes—a bache- 
lor; but I felt a want, a void, a 
blank. Matrimony is like cham- 
pagne, when once you have tasted 
it you desire it again. And yet if 
I had not seen Mélanie, I do not 
know that I should have ventured.’ 

‘It required some courage, I 
should think, after your first ex- 
periment.’ 

‘Ah, yes, you have reason ;’ and 
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he drew up his marionette-like 
figure to its full height of five feet 
nothing; ‘but then courage, I 
flatter myself, like most French- 
men, I never fail in. Ah, if you 
had seen her first—you need not 
shake your head—I should have 
trembled for my chance. She is 
divine, adorable—one has but to 
see her to love her,’ 

‘Then I had better not see her, 
I think,’ said I, laughing. ‘As 
you've had first chance, I should 
risk my happiness for nothing.’ 

‘Ah, no, you have the British 
phlegm—you do not catch fire at 
the first spark. Come with me,’ 
he cried, starting up; ‘it will not 
take you more than a little quarter 
of an hour. My poor Mélanie will 
be wondering what has become of 
me, and you will account for my 
absence.’ 

‘Ah, I see, you are afraid of her 
already.’ 

‘No, parole d’honneur, you are 
mistaken,’ he said quite seriously, 
as we went down the steps of the 
club arm-in-arm, I intent on mak- 
ing my way to the Wellington Bar- 
racks, he bent upon dragging me 
to the Grosvenor. ‘We cannot 
be afraid, neither the one nor the 
other, for we are one—we have 
but one will between ys, one hope, 
one heart.’ 

‘Don’t be so pathetic, or you'll 
make me cry.’ 

‘ Ah, bad boy, you mock me.’ 

‘But one heart between you! 
That’s the very worst sign of the 
disease I ever heard of.’ 

‘I do not mind your chaff—no, 
not in the very least. I have not 
yet finished my moon of honey, so 
that if I exceed in my ecstasies, it 
is pardonable.’ 

‘I don’t know about that, when 
it’s a second moon of honey. You 
are expected to know better by 
that time.’ 

‘ This way, mon cher,’ and he tried 
to draw me away down the Mall. 
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‘No, no, my way is across the 
park. Walk with me to the gates, 
and then home by the Birdcage- 
walk—it won’t make five minutes’ 
difference.’ 

‘No, tempttre, I am too late 
already. I should never forgive 
myself, if I had kept Mélanie wait- 
ing for her drive. If you will not 
come, I say Au revoir.’ 

‘All right, I will look you up 
to-morrow. Ta-ta! So, with a 
friendly nod, we parted. 

‘ Poor beggar !’ I thought to my- 
self, as I hurried across the park 
as fast as my legs (and they were 
more than an average length) could 
carry me, ‘he’s more hopelessly 
henpecked than ever !’ 

I was introduced to number two 
the next day, and was not much 
more charmed with her than with 
the fluffy-headed Flavie of a few 
years back. She favoured me with 
a few heart-piercing glances out of 
the largest, most sentimental pair 
of eyes it was ever my good fortune 
to behold. I did not mind it much 
during our twenty minutes’ chat; 
but, good heavens, to have to be 
strung up to an answering pitch, 
morning, noon, and night, it would 
be more than any man could stand. 
I looked at Florian with profound- 
est pity, but his languishing optics 
seemed to be playing the same 
little game to perfection. And 
then I came away. 

De Milletrésors persecuted me 
with invitations for dinner; but I 
got out of them all without diffi- 
culty, as it was the height of the 
season, when any man may swear 
that he has two or three engage- 
ments for every night of the week, 
and obtain a certain amount of 
credence. I invited him to a select 
little dinner at the club, and tried 
to tempt him with all the old friends 
I could muster, but he rejected the 
idea with scorn. There was no 
having him without his Mélanie ; 
so we were at last obliged to im- 
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provise a ladies’ party at Richmond, 
where the two had a conjugal flir- 
tation in the gardens of the Star 
and Garter, and evidently rehearsed 
various scenes of their courtship. 

‘I think those French friends of 
yours are going rather far,’ said 
Lady Fitzsnooks, bridling up ; and 
then she lowered her voice to a 
tragic whisper: ‘I do believe that 
when we weren’t looking, he ac- 
tually kissed her!’ 

‘Very shocking,’ I said gravely ; 
‘but between man and wife, I 
understand that sort of thing is 
sometimes allowed.’ 

‘Man and wife Her ladyship’s 
face was a study of speechless 
amazement. ‘I never heard of 
such a thing in my life!’ 

I believe she spoke the truth; 
for Fitzsnooks had a beard like a 
hair-brush, and his embraces would 
have been like a kiss from a prick- 
ly pear. 

Soon after this Florian returned 
to Paris with his bride, and for a 
long space of time I saw him no 
more. For a second time we 
vowed vengeance against matri- 
mony, who had stolen from us one 
of the best fellows that ever lived. 
There never was such a cheery bird 
as the tiny French Count. He lost 
his money at baccarat with as 
cheerful a countenance as when he 
tootle-tooed on our horn on the 
way to Epsom. He was never 
known to be in low spirits in his 
life, except, perhaps, that day when 
he gave a wink at the Seine and 
went back to fetch his umbrella. 
He was so kind-hearted that, after 
emptying his purse at the card- 
table, he nearly wept when he met 
a beggar in the streets and found 
no sous to give him. 

Ten years had passed since I 
first introduced De Milletrésors to 
your notice, when I met him stroll- 
ing up St. James’s-street. J was 
strolling ; he was hurrying along, 
looking sometimes over one shoul- 
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der, sometimes over another, like 
a man afraid of a bailiff’s tap and 
a summary arrest for debt, altoge- 
ther unlike the fefit crévé saunter 
that he used to affect in the days 
of yore. 

I quickened my pace, and 
caught him up directly, having the 
advantage of long legs over short 
ones. Rather maliciously, I own, 
I slapped him on the back with a 
friendly greeting. 

He nearly jumped over the 
kerbstone into the road. 

‘ Ah, Gulleftre !’ he exclaimed, 
with a gasp. ‘How you startled 
me! You forget that I have not 
your gigantic proportions ; and you 
nearly knocked me over. It is a 
century that we have not met, and 
you look not a day older. I am 
truly ravished to see you ; and O, 
I have a whole history to tell you! 
Where can we go?’ 

Events repeat themselves. I 
said again, as I observed a few 
years back, ‘Come to the club. 
It is generally pretty empty at this 
time of day, and we will have a 
regular gossip.’ 

We linked arms as usual, and 
proceeded on our way. 

‘Have you left madame at the 
Grosvenor?’ I inquired politely, 
on purpose to show a certain 
amount of interest in the dark- 
eyed beauty. 

‘Hush! No! he replied, look- 
ing nervously over his shoulder. 
‘I have left her nowhere; and I 
don’t know where she is. Don’t 
speak of her, please, in the streets.’ 

I was dumb; but I could not 
suppress an inward chuckle. This 
devoted apostle of matrimony had 
evidently made a mistake for a 
second time. Sitting side by side 


in two comfortable armchairs in a 
corner of the smoking-room, he 
presently told me all about it. 
With all the pink faded from his 
cheeks, the curl gone out of his 
hair, and a certain limpness about 
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the ends of his moustaches, the 
little dandy was changed indeed. 
He began with a sigh; and when 
did he ever sigh when the so-called 
joys of matrimony were unknown ? 

‘I must confess to you, mon 
ami, that if you had been by my 
side to warn me I might have been 
saved from a great mistake. You 
see, I did not comprehend the 
temperament of an English de- 
moiselle. She was loving; she 
was tender on the moonlit terraces 
at Baden-Baden; but when the 
ring was on her finger, and the 
scene was changed to Paris, ma foi, 
the lady was changed as well 

‘I don’t understand, I said, 
for I had been listening in a state 
of utter bewilderment. ‘ You talk 
of an English demoiselle; but 
Madame—what was her name ?— 
Mélanie was not English. She 
was French—or—’ 

‘Ah, Mélanie, ma pauvre Mé- 
lanie he replied, with a melo- 
dramatic sigh. ‘She was French 
to the tips of her little fingers. 
What eyes she had! /arole d’hon- 
neur, 1 dream of them still! So 
you remember Mélanie’—he seem- 
ed lost in a sweet reverie. ‘ Ah, 
but you have not heard she is 
Madame de Milletrésors no more. 
You are surprised, I see; but do 
not blame her ; she could not help 
it. She was devoted to musique. 
It was her folie; night after night 
I took her to the opera. She had 
a passion for a bass voice’ (‘ Not 
for red hair,’ I murmured) ; ‘un- 
fortunately mine was a tenor. I 
could not sing bass ; it distracted 
her. Our duets stopped; she 
complained that there was no 
depth in me, that I could not 
bring a note out lower than the 
first button of my waistcoat. I 
did not contradict her. I had 
never measured it to see. There 
was a certain dasso profondo who 
came out that year in a new opera, 
a Signor Cinquecenti. To please 
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her, I asked him to the house. 
They sang together. It was a case 
of musical affinity. As time went 
on, it developed to a degree that 
I was kept waiting for my dinner. 
I had borne everything with a 
patience that was exemp/aire ; but 
I could not stand that. Music 
might be food for them ; but my 
stomach cried for something more 
substantial. I resolved to act with 
decision, and O, how I remember- 
ed my little Flavie, as I said with 
dignity, 

“You have to choose between 
your musical friend and your hus- 
band.” 

“T should die without music,” 
she murmured. 

“Then live with it,” I replied 
politely ; “only do me the favour 
to leave my hotel.” 

‘That evening she left, and I 
have never seen her since.’ 

‘Did you go out and look at 
the Seine?’ I asked, with affected 
sympathy. 

‘No, no! Once in a lifetime is 
quite enough. In six months I 
was free once more. I contem- 
plated my position with a certain 
amount of complacency, and al- 
most resolved to have nothing more 
to do with women ; but in a luck- 
less moment I decided to go to 
Baden-Baden, and there I met with 
my Aurelia. She was a queenly 
woman—tall and majestic, with an 
air about her that plainly showed 
she was above the soft weaknesses 
of the rest of her sex. Her name 
was Aurelia Gimp. Her fortune 
was enormous; but do me the 
honour to believe that the thought 
of her money never influenced me 
in the least.’ (I suppressed an in- 
credulous smile.) ‘The moment my 
eye fell upon her I said, “ There is 
a woman whom neither red hair 
nor dasso profondo could tempt from 
her marriage-vows.” I felt quite 
overcome. An introduction was 
soon effected. I am always a little 
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rapid in these affairs ; I made my 
court, was accepted, and married 
before the six weeks of my stay 
were over. At first she was assez 
gentille; but apres, O sacré D—! 
She wished to be master, mistress— 
—everything combined ; and her 
tongue’—he held up his hands to 
emphasise the remark—‘it never 
tired. On it went, from morning 
to night. It interfered with my 
first cup of chocolate ; it woke me 
out of my sleep in the middle of 
the night; it wore the flesh off my 
bones ; my waist—never very big, 
youremember—became only twenty 
inches round; it stifled my wit, it 
subdued my spirit. I became the 
ghost of my former self. In another 
month I should only have been fit 
for a maison de santé, when— 

‘She left you?’ I said promptly. 

‘Left me, no! She would never 
have left me,’ he said, with pride. 
‘She was discretion itself—a per- 
fect Minerva. But I left her—with- 
out a word, without a sign. I was 
off; and never—O, never !—do i 
hope to see her again !’ 

The fervour with which he said 
this might have suited a convict’s 
prayer for life. I could not help 
laughing ; but I was generous, and 
forbore to jeer at him in his evi- 
dent misery. It bothered me to 
see my cheery little friend looking 
as if all the starch had been taken 
out of him; and I presently sug- 
gested, by way of diverting his 
mind from his misfortunes, that he 
should accompany me to the opera, 
as I chanced to have two stalls for 
Covent Garden. 

He accepted the invitation with 
alacrity, and then a cloud came 
over his face. 

‘What's the matter? Have you 
heard Patti so often that you are 
tired of her?” 

‘No, no; I should never tire of 
an angel’s voice; but—but—I don’t 
show myself much in public places 
I like to keep myself dark.’ 


now. 
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‘Is she in England, then? 

‘No, not that I know of; but I 
always think she may be anywhere 
where I happen to be,’ he said 
nervously. ‘ But vogue a galtre; I 
will have courage; I will divert 
myself; I will cast all care behind 
me, and snap my fingers at Fate.’ 

I slapped him on the back, and 
cried ‘ Bravo’ and then took him 
down to Tattersall’s to see a horse 
I was hankering after. This was 
the best remedy I could think of 
for low spirits, and it answered 
capitally. After half an hour’s 
dawdling about the stables Florian 
was himself again; and when we 
met later on at ‘dinner, with his 
frizzed hair and waxed moustaches, 
he looked almost as spruce as 
ever. 

Ah me! I wish I could laugh as 
I did that evening. But we Eng- 
lish get so ponderously grave as the 
years creep on, that it requires quite 
an extraordinary joke to produce 
more than a chuckle. The French, 
on the other hand, are always light- 
hearted, and would never fail to 
see the point of a joke, even if 
their heads were under the guillo- 
tine. 

We got to Covent Garden to- 
wards the end of the first act of 
Dinorah ; and meeting Travers, a 
mutual friend, in the doorway, went 
up to his box for a few minutes, so 
as not to rouse the indignation of 
the people who blocked the way 
to our seats by disturbing them 
whilst Patti was on the stage. 
Whilst chatting to Mrs. Travers, a 
pretty little woman with straight 
eyebrows, I perceived a sudden 
change come over Florian’s ex- 
pressive countenance. Taking his 
opportunity, when the attention of 
the rest was fully engaged, he drew 
me aside, and, pointing with his 
glasses, first to a box on the grand 
tier, and then to the stage -box, 
whispered, 

* Ziens,mon ami, n est-ce pas drole? 
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There is my fefite Flavie, with her 
lobster-headed Achille, and 44 das 
ma belle Mélanie, without her dasso 
profondo. You see, I bear them no 
malice ; I bow, I kiss my hand. 
They smile; but they do not 
beckon: they are afraid.’ 

I stared. Yes, there they were. 
I never heard of such a thing in 
my life—both of them looking up 
with the utmost sang-froid—Flavie 
shaking her fluffy curls, Mélanie 
firing off heart-piercing glances, at 
their former spouse. 

De Milletrésors was quite equal 
to the occasion. With his hand on 
his heart, and a seraphic smile on 
his lips, he bowed, first to one and 
then to the other, with the most 
unflattering impartiality. 

‘Flavie, ma mie, you are growing 
fat,’ he murmured so/to voce, in the 
midst of his pantomimic gestures ; 
‘and, Mélanie, ma delle, the tip of 
your nose is emulating the colour 
of your lips; I am afraid your 
basso profondo has put it a little 
out of joint.’ 

About fifty opera-glasses were by 
this time directed to our box, and 
people were evidently asking each 
other what the grimacing little 
Frenchman was about, so I thought 
it as well for Mrs. Travers’ sake to 
suggest a change of position ; also, 
the .act being over, there was no 
longer any reason for not taking 
possession of our own seats. Flo- 
rian came away with evident re- 
luctance, but in politeness he was 
obliged to hide his dissatisfaction. 
As we went down the corridor he 
stopped, and, breaking into a sud- 
den laugh, exclaimed, 

‘ But it is dzarre, is it not, to go 
into a theatre and find your two 
wives as your vis-a-vis? I could 
laugh over this quite /o//ement.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said with a friendly dig 
in his ribs. ‘It is a pity that 
Madame Aurelia was not there, to 
make the /ad/eau complete.’ 

The little fellow collapsed in a 
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moment: the smile vanished from 
his lips; his moustaches, in spite of 
wax and fomade Hongroise, began 
to droop ; he gave a nervous look 
over his shoulder, and shrank up to 
my side, as if for protection. 

* Mais non,’ he said, shaking his 
head, ‘that would have been /rop 
fort. Ishould not have seen the 
joke of it in the least.’ 

We made our way to our seats 
with many polite apologies for 
treading on ladies’ toes or dresses. 
The seats happened to be near the 
middle of the third row of stalls, 
and as the house was crowded our 
progress was not fast. Florian 
went first, as the thin end of the 
wedge, and, in consequence of his 
lesser bulk, got on much faster than 
I did. I saw him sit down next a 
lady, whose head was turned the 
other way, and who naturally took 
no notice of his approach. At this 
moment the fringe on a dowager’s 
wrapper caught on the button of 
my coat, and my whole attention 
was devoted to disentangling it. I 
had just succeeded when Florian, 
to my surprise, cannoned up against 
me, his face smothered in his poc- 
ket-handkerchief. 

‘ Laisse-moi sortir,’ he gasped, 
and insanely tried to pass me, when 
there was not room for a mouse 
to go by. Thinking his nose was 
bleeding, I retraced my steps as 
fast as possible, in order to let him 
out. No sooner had we threaded 
our way to the passage, than he flew 
past me. I followed, fearing every 
moment lest there should be a cry 
of stop thief, for I am sure I looked 
as if I were in pursuit of a pick- 
pocket. Such was his speed, that 
I, having a little regard for appear- 
ances, and not wishing to rush about 
like a maniac, never caught him up 
till he was at the doorway. He 
was just on the point of running 
out into the rain, when I laid my 
hand on his arm. He started 
violently, and I could feel him 








shaking all over, as if he had got 
the palsy. 

‘Are you mad? I cried impa- 
tiently. ‘Don’t you see that it is 
pouring in torrents ?” 

‘Nimporte; he panted, trying 
to shake himself free. 

‘Don’t be in such a deuce of a 
hurry. Did your nose never bleed 
before ?” 

* My nose? 

Then, for the first time, I noticed 
that nothing seemed to be wrong 
with that feature. 

‘So your nose didn’t bleed, after 
all!’ I exclaimed, in surprise. 
‘Whatever made you bolt like a 
maniac ?” 

‘O mon ami, don’t detain me,’ 
he said so pathetically, that I sent 
aman after a hansom before ask- 
ing any more questions. 

‘There, the cab will be here in 
less than no time ; so if you are in 
such a tremendous hurry, you will 
get on much quicker than if you 
trust to your little bits oflegs. So 
come in and wait.’ As I spoke, I 
tried to draw him from the wet 
door-step, but he struggled away 
from me. ‘Now tell me, what’s 
up? 

He looked round nervously ; and 
then, in a tragic whisper, 

*O Gulleftre, I thought I should 
have died.’ Another look round, 
and then he stretched up as near 
to my ear as he could: ‘It was 
Aurelia! 
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There were steps behind us, 
the rustle of a lady’s dress in the 
corridor. Out he darted into the 
rain, and I after him. Our han- 
som came round the corner; he 
leaped into it, I scrambled in atop 
of him, for in his terror he nearly 
banged the doors in my face. 

‘Where to?’ I inquired. 

‘St. Petersburg,’ was the vague 
rejoinder. 

*Can’t do it in a cab.’ 

‘ Peste!’ he exclaimed irritably, 
‘this is no time for joking.’ 

‘Come back to the club, and 
we'll talk it over. Army and 
Navy.’ 

‘But I must lose no time. I 
shall not rest till Iam off. I think 
I will go to the station, he said, 
springing up to stop the cab, ‘and 
take the first train that comes.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ I said, pulling him 
back. ‘ You can’t start till to-mor- 
row morning.’ 

I saw him off from Charing 
Cross, at an awfully early hour the 
next day. I don’t believe that he 
had slept a wink the whole night, 
he was in such a fever to escape 
from the clutches of his Aurelia. 

‘ Ah, mon ami,’ he said dolefully, 
putting his head out of the carriage 
window, ‘marriage is a dangerous 
thing. If I had been a bachelor, 
like you, I might have sat out the 
opera last night, and not fled like 
a picker of pockets this morn- 
ing.’ 
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Part the First. 


THE DUKE OF LONGACRE, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DUKE’S SWEETHEART. 


CHARLES AuGuUSTUS CHEYNE, 
Duke of Longacre, had no land. 
Neither in the United Kingdom 
nor in any other State of earth did 
he own a perch of ground. He 
did not own any mines or railways 
or Consols, orother kind of foreign 
or domestic stock. All the money 
he had was the result of his own 
industrious fingers, of his own in- 
dustrious brain. Neither the He- 
ralds’ College nor the Lord Chan- 
cellor had ever heard of the Duke 
of Longacre. The title was one 
purely of courtesy, conferred upon 
him by his peers, who were no 
peers of the realm, but untitled 
citizens of the Republic of Letters. 
If he was no duke, he would 
have furnished sufficient. material 
for making two dukes of satisfactory 
size, as dukes go now. He was 
six feet tall, measured fifty inches 
round thechest, and forty-tworound 
the waist. He had a large, beam- 
ing, good-humoured face. He wore 
no hair on his face; the hair of his 
head was of a dull dun colour, and 
always closely cut. No one could 
remember the colour of his eyes. 
He was reported to be the strong- 
est and best-tempered man in Fleet- 
street. He could bend a kitchen- 
poker into a triangle, and bend it 
back again, so that one would 
scarcely notice it had ever been 
bent. He had never struck a man 


in anger, although he had been 
often sorely provoked, and more 
than once absolutely assaulted. 
Once, when a powerful rough at- 
tacked him, late at night, in one of 
the western squares, he had closed 
with his assailant, caught him round 
the body, first pinned one hand 
down, and then the other. Having 
given his prisoner a good squeeze, 
which nearly crushed the rough’s 
ribs flat, Longacre carried the man 
across the roadway, tossed him 
over the railings among some 
shrubs, and walked away. 

He was never known to curse 
or swear or borrow money or drink 
too much. His honour was above 
impeachment ; he had never done 
anything mean or low or shabby. 
He was a gentleman in the perfect 
meaning of the word. 

He dressed in good taste; his 
clothes always looked fresh, al- 
though his coat was often far from 
new. He walked with the gait of 
one who would willingly stop to 
do any one a favour or lend assist- 
ance. He was sufficiently, not 
oppressively, attentive to women ; 
when men were talking he would 
always step in gallantly to the 
rescue of a fair fame. He was loyal 
to his friends ; he would have been 
forgiving to his enemies, if there 
were any, but none existed. He 
made friends very quickly. ‘I 
want all the friends I can make,’ 
he would say, ‘ for I haven’t a single 
relative alive.’ 
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He was thirty-four years of age, 
and lived in two rooms at the top 
of a house in Longacre. With the 
exception of his rooms all the house 
was taken up with the business 
of carriage- making. The name 
of the carriage-maker was White- 
shaw. 

No one of his grace’s acquaint- 
ance knew anything of his history 
before sixteen years ago, when 
he first appeared in Fleet-street. 
At that time he was a slender, 
graceful, handsome lad, modest of 
manner and courteous of address. 
He was then known as Charles 
Augustus Cheyne: he had not 
displayed the wealth of imagi- 
nation which, later on, caused 
him to be advanced to the front 
rank of the peerage. He had a 
faculty for writing light graceful 
verse and prose stories, which, if 
never strong, were never vulgar. 
He would never at any time refer 
to his past history; and if one 
put to him a point-blank question, 
such as ‘Who was your father, 
Cheyne?’ he would always answer 
vaguely, ‘A poor gentleman, who 
met with a great reverse of fortune, 
and was ruined and died before I 
can remember. ‘And is your 
mother dead also? ‘Yes, my 
mother is dead also. She died 
before my father. It is a dismal 
thing to be as I am, without a re- 
lative in the world. Let us not 
speak any more on the subject.’ 

Owing to the splendour of his 
imagination, which he never al- 
lowed for a moment to be domi- 
nated by facts, and to the easy and 
familiar way in which he spoke of 
the nobility, his friends had created 
him Duke of Longacre. Although 
he preferred being called Cheyne, 
he answered to the name of Long- 
acre without any sort of resent- 
ment, or even displeasure. 

One bright June morning he 
arose and dressed himself with 
peculiar care. He had business of 
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the very first importance to transact 
that day. The Duke of Longacre 
had at last given away his heart, 
and to-day he was to meet the lady 
of his choice in Hyde Park at 
eleven o’clock. 

Mrs. Ward, an extremely slattern 
woman of fifty, whom Cheyne called 
his housekeeper—and who came 
from where she lived in the Dials, 
lit his fire and got his breakfast for 
him of mornings, and made up his 
rooms, for the modest sum of five 
shillings a week—had toasted the 
bacon in a little Dutch oven and 
put it on a fiery-hot plate, and made 
the tea for him, and set forth the 
milk and bread and butter. 

Cheyne sat down and began his 
breakfast. 

‘This bacon is delicious, Mrs. 
Ward,’ he called out to the char- 
woman in the next room. 

‘I’m glad you like it, sir.’ 

‘Delicious! I could eat a whole 
pig, Mrs. Ward, I think, if you 
cooked it.’ 

‘It is very good of you to say 
SO, sir.” 

‘And I am sure I don’t know 
how it is you always get such good 
butter and exceedingly good milk. I 
assure you, when I was staying with 
the Duke of Dorsetshire last sum- 
mer I got much inferior butter, 
although he has the reputation of 
producing in his dairy the very 
finest butter in the kingdom. He 
told me he often sends a tub of his 
butter to the Prince of Wales, just 
in a friendly way, you know. I 
own his Grace’s butter has the full 
buttercup flavour; but this goes 
further—this tastes of nothing but 
violets and cowslips.’ 

‘It ought to be good, sir; it’s 
fivepence-halfpenny the quarter. 
Eating butter is eating money these 
times.’ 

‘You can’t expect to get the 
essential oil of violets and cowslips 
permeating the most nutritious and 
delicate of all fixed oils at less than 
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fivepence-halfpenny for a quarter 
of a pound,’ 

‘Maybe not, sir, if you put it 
that way.’ 

Allthrough his breakfast, Cheyne 
chatted with Mrs. Ward. When he 
had finished he rose, put on his hat, 
and having bade Mrs. Ward good- 
bye, went out. 

It was bright and clear and fresh 
even in Longacre that morning, and 
Cheyne had a theory that bright, 
clear, fresh days were made for 
walking, so he set off for Hyde 
Park at a quick pace. He would 
have walked all round the world 
rather than take an omnibus, and 
cabs are expensive luxuries, to be 
used only in extreme cases. What 
can be finer than fora man in good 
health and spirits to walk down 
Piccadilly on a bright June day, 
and turn into Hyde Park to meet 
his sweetheart? All round you are 
the mansions of the richest aris- 
tocracy in the world. Here was 
the sense that, even if one did not 
belong to this privileged class, one 
was as free to the sunlight and the 
street and beautifully kept Park as 
the owner of the bluest blood in 
England. If one hired ever so 
sorry a nag, one was as free to a 
gallop in the Ride as a prince of the 
blood. If one borrowed any kind 
of a carriage, one could crawl up 
and down that Drive with the most 
yellow and wrinkled of dowager 
countesses. And then, if one were 
conscious of ability and ambition, 
there was no reason for not imagin- 
ing a coronet might not some day 
encircle one’s own brows. There 
was John Churchill, who had risen 
from being the son of a simple 
Devonshire baronet to be a duke 
of England. But when, in addi- 
tion to all these general sources of 
gratitude, one has the certainty that 
under a particular tree and upon 
a particular seat one is sure to find 
the girl whom one holds to be the 
dearest in all England, joy and 
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radiance flood the whole scene, 
and one can hardly believe that 
Hyde Park is not Paradise. 

As Cheyne approached the ap- 
pointed seat, he found a pair of 
very bright brown eyes fixed on 
him. The face to which those 
eyes belonged was that ofa brunette 
under the medium height. She rose 
briskly as he drew near, and as he 
held out his hand to her, and she 
gave him hers, she said, with a 
saucy smile, 

‘I have been waiting a whole 
five minutes for you, sir.’ 

‘I envy those five minutes that 
were near you when I was away.’ 

‘A pretty speech,’ she said, with 
a dainty toss of her head ; ‘but I 
am in a bad humour, and you will 
have to say all the civil things to- 
day.’ 

‘ If we are not to part until I have 
said all the civil things I have in 
my heart, we shall not part till sun- 
down.’ 

*O goodness! Fancy speaking 
to the ove man from five minutes 
past eleven in June till sundown! 
It would kill any girl I know.’ 

‘Which simply means that you 
don’t know anything at all about 
yourself.’ 

*I think, Mr. Cheyne, you are 
the most conceited man I ever met 
in all my life.’ 

‘Then you must have been in a 
nunnery from your birth till now.’ 

‘Are you going to talk in this 
horrible way for the remainder of 
my hour and a half, or are you 
going to take me for a nice com- 
fortable walk through the Park, and 


. tell me things ?” 


Said he, 


‘Comfort? comfort, scorned of devils! 
this is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remem- 
ing happier things.’ 


‘But, Mr. Cheyne, have the 
goodness to remember I am not 


of the class of persons the poet 
sings of.’ 
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‘No. You are an angel.’ 

‘I declare you’ve wasted another 
five minutes in this foolish way. 
I'll go home.’ 

‘A proud spirit always rebels 
against a threat. I assure you if 
you say anything more of that 
kind I’ll put my hat in the middle 
of the path and walk away from it, 
so as to attract the attention of 
every one in the Park to us.’ 

* Don’t be absurd.’ 

‘ What I am is nothing compared 
to what we will be when I sigh for 
the hat I’ve left behind me.’ 

‘ Charlie—’ 

‘ That’s better. There is a tone 
of humanity in your voice now, 
May.’ 

‘ Well, let us make it up, Charlie, 
and be friends, not comedians.’ 

‘With all my heart, May. Be- 
fore we go any farther I must say 
I never saw you looking so—so 
nice. I know nice isn’t the right 
word ; but if I say anything stronger 
you won’t give me time to say 
something else I want to say. 
Something of the greatest import- 
ance.’ 

*Can’t you say it out instead of 
making a speech about it ?” 

‘Well, I never was > happy in 
all my life before. I never was so 
much in love before. You know, 
May, I never told you anything 
but the simple truth.’ 

She took the arm he had fre- 
quently unavailingly offered since 
they had met. 

‘You are a good old fellow, and 
I won’t abuse you any more to- 
day. Have you any news to tell 
me?’ 

‘Not aword. Except that Ef- 
fingham has sold that novel at last. 
Sold it for a song, but then it is a 
beginning.’ 

‘Well, then, tell me about Lady 
Clarinda. What has she done?’ 

‘Run away with the German 
adventurer.’ 

‘ Nonsense, I won’t have it !’ 
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‘Can’t be helped now.’ 

‘Yes, but it must. I insist upon 
her marrying Sir Gabriel Fairfax.’ 

‘But, my dear May, what’s done 
can’t be undone.’ 

‘Yes, but, Charlie, I insist upon 
Lady Clarinda marrying Sir Ga- 
briel.’ 

‘O, nonsense. The public would 
not have it.’ 

‘You must really change it. 
Why should a young girl like that 
run away with a red-headed for- 
eigner? She would never have 
done it.’ 

‘That’s the new plan, dear. 
You can’t have your hero too wild 
or your heroine too ugly. For 
men, as a rule, are bad, and wo- 
men are not all as lovely as you, 
and it flatters bad men and ugly 
women to find bad men and ugly 
women heroes and heroines.’ 

‘Well, but I don’t care what the 
new plan is, I won't have that hor- 
rid German adventurer marry Lady 
Clarinda.’ 

*O, very well ; of course if you 
insist upon her marrying Sir Ga- 
briel, she shall; although it will 
compel me to tear up twelve manu- 
script sheets worth four shillings a 
sheet.’ 

‘ And what is going to happen in 
the other one when the old Duke 
of Fenwick dies ?” 

*O, you'd be greatly surprised.’ 

‘What!’ 

‘You remember the long, tall, 
thin man who played the violon- 
cello in the theatre orchestra, early 
in the story ?” 

‘Yes. With a red nose and warts 
on his fingers.’ 

‘That’s he. Well, he'll turn out 
to be the real heir to the dukedom, 
and when he comes into his pro- 
perty and title it will drive him 
mad.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 
A DUCAL CARRIAGE. 


REGINALD FRaNcIS HENRY 
CuEYNE, seventh Duke of Shrop- 
shire, lived most of the year at 
his splendid castle Silverview, on 
the German Ocean. The Duke 
was an undersized man with a 
dingy dull complexion and bandy 
legs. He looked more like an 
ostler than anything else; and yet 
he was not only a duke, but a duke 
of the bluest blood, owner of Sil- 
verview Castle, three other seats, 
a palatial town-house, and an in- 
come of three to four hundred thou- 
sand a year. Fate paid him every 
day for waking upwards of five 
hundred pounds, and upwards of 
five hundred pounds on that same 
day for going to bed again. 

He owned one whole city, four 
parliamentary boroughs, and sixty- 
four villages. He wasn’t the richest 
peer in England, for he had neither 
a seventy-foot seam of coal nor a 
few hundred acres in the West-end 
of London. But against the un- 
pleasant feeling of not being the 
richest peer in England he had two 
things to cheer him. In the first 
place, his city and four parliamen- 
tary boroughs were docile, and 
elected men whom he suggested ; 
aud in the second place, beyond 
his son and heir, the Marquis of 
Southwold, he had no family, and 
therefore he had no one to pro- 
vide for. Consequently he could 
live up to his income. This he 
did, but he went no further; and 
in all England there was no pro 
perty more free from encumbrance. 
He was sixty-three years of age, a 
widower, and extremely fond of 
yachting. Although he had a house 
or castle in each of the three king- 
doms and in Wales, he rarely left 
Silverview, except in his yacht. 
He was passionately fond of the 
sea, and had spent as much of 
his time afloat as ashore. An- 
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other thing that wedded him to the 
sea was the delicacy of his son, 
who, although now eight-and- 
thirty years of age, had been from 
almost his birth obliged to live 
much at sea, owing to general 
weakness and an affection of the 
eyes, which the doctors said would 
inevitably end in blindness if he 
lived permanently on shore. 

The reason why the Duke pre- 
ferred Silverview Castle to any of 
his other houses or castles was 
because it stood on a height at the 
top of a narrow bay. For miles 
on each side of this bay the land 
belonged to the Duke, and in his 
castle above his bay he was as far 
out of the world as if he had been 
in the Zaraha, and yet so close 
to his yacht riding at anchor that 
he could see from his bedroom- 
window when he got up if the brasses 
had been polished and the decks 
washed that morning. 

The Duke and his son rode as 
every Englishman must, but he 
rode as little as any Englishman 
may. But neither the sea nor 
riding had bowed the Duke’s legs. 
From generation to generation the 
house of Cheyne had been noted 
for its bowed legs. Of course in 
the family portraits you saw no 
sign of this, for the family had 
taken care never to have any more 
extended counterfeit presentment 
than a kit-cat. Whenever, even 
while he was on land, the Duke 
encountered a gale he invariably 
threw out his sea-legs, and strad- 
dled, as though the road or field 
was, while rolling horribly, mount- 
ing a mighty swell. 

There was nothing particularly 
interesting about the Duke of 
Shropshire. He was a common- 
place-looking little man with very 
commonplace ideas. He was an 
excellent man of business, and 
every day, when he was at the 
Castle, gave two hours to his 
business folk. He was a model 
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landlord. The tenants said it 
would be impossible to find better, 
but he was not popular among 
them. He was too dark and re- 
served and taciturn. Every sailor 
wants to have a garden and grow 
vegetables. Every farmer does 
not want to go a long sea-voyage. 
The land is no mystery to the 
sailor, but the sea is a mystery to 
the farmer. To people who have 
no dealings with the sea, those 
who frequent its plains seem aliens 
in race. This fact may, in some 
way, account for the fact that the 
Duke made no personal progress in 
the affections of his tenantry. 

But if the father was not popular, 
the son was partly pitied and partly 
despised. His delicacy, and the 
fact that he could not live on land, 
separated him still more effectually 
from the people than his father. 
The people looked forward with 
no pleasure to the fact that this 
man was heir, and would be duke 
some day. Another thing too that 
the tenants did not like was the 
way father and son kept together. 
They knew the Marquis was not 
strong, but still he might have a 
little will of his own. Why hadn’t 
he a yacht of his own? not go 
about always with his father, as 
though he was only twelve years 
of age instead of thirty-eight. 
Surely one of the richest peers in 
the world could afford an allow- 
ance to his only son which would 
enable that son to keep a yacht! 
Men like men for masters. They 
do not care to work under invalids 
and recluses. 

Personally the Duke spent little 
or nothing of his large income. 
On Sundays his head-gardener was 
much better dressed than his mas- 
ter. The only luxury the Duke 
demanded was solitude, and for 
this solitude he was willing to give 
up nine-tenths of his fortune. He 
kept servants at all his seats, and 
any of his friends of thirty-five 
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years ago was welcome to a loan 
of one, servants, shooting, fishing 
included. But no friend was to 
drive up to Silverview Castle and 
claim hospitality. 

For upwards of thirty years the 
Duke had not gone into society, 
nor had he received any guest at 
Silverview Castle. His wife died 
soon after his heir was born, and 
he had gone very little into society 
since. When not on board his 
yacht she always lay moored under 
the windows of the Castle, and no- 
thing was easier than, upon receiv- 
ing a notice from So-and-so saying 
he would call upon the Duke on a 
certain day, for the Duke to write, 
saying he was very sorry that he in- 
tended leaving on a cruise that 
very day. 

There was no general agreement 
as to the cause of the Duke’s avoid- 
ance of society. Some said it was 
owing to grief at the death of his 
wife; others declared he had 
done some dire wrong in his young 
days ; and others that it was all the 
result of whim. 

Although he interfered in poli- 
tics he did not take an active part 
in them. He merely intimated to 
his agent which candidates had 
won his favour. For years he had 
not made an appearance in the 
House of Lords. On the rare oc- 
casions when he went there it was 
to record a silent vote on some 
measure of great importance. 

It so happened one of those big 
questions arose in June, and that 
his grace had made up his mind to 
visit London for a few days, and 
record his vote against some Radi- 
cal measure which had been sent 
up from the Lower Chamber. It 
was of course an event in the great 
world when the rich Duke of 
Shropshire came up to London 
even for an hour. 

It was known he did not intend 
marrying again. But then who 
knows anything for certain? And 
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then there was the Marquis. Of 
course he would marry some day. 
It wasn’t probable the present 
owner of the dukedom would like 
to think there was a chance of that 
magnificent collection of properties 
being broken up among an un- 
known number of remote cousins, 
and the fine old title dying out ; for 
every one knew there was no heir 
to the dukedom, however, looking 
back beyond the seven dukes, the 
property might be found settled. 
One thing was clear, namely, that 
all the property which had come 
into the family since the first duke 
must go goodness knew where, for 
there was absolutely no heir. It 
was also perfectly clear that the 
title would become extinct; for, 
with but one exception, from the 
first to the sixth duke, the title and 
entailed estates had descended 
through a single file of sons, and, 
though many children may have 
been born, when each duke came 
into possession he was the last 
member of the ducal house. The 
one exception was that of the 
present Duke, for when he inhe- 
rited the title he had a younger 
brother, who, however, died un- 
married. 

Such was the talk of general 
society about the Duke of Shrop- 
shire. Of course there were peo- 
ple who knew everything that 
would happen if the line of dukes 
failed ; but then that was, after all, 
a very remote contingency, and 
the great question was, Would the 
Duke marry again? and whom 
would the Marquis marry ? 

Shropshire House is in Picca- 
dilly. Cheyne had seen in one of 
the morning papers that the Duke 
was in town, and as he and Marion 
Durrant walked through Piccadilly 
that bright June noon they met 
a bandy-legged common-looking 
man emerging from a crowd in the 
roadway. 
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‘What is the matter? asked 
Marion of Cheyne. 

Cheyne 1aised himself on his 
toes and answered, ‘ There’s been 
a smash of some kind. I can see 
now. The pole of a "bus has gone 
through the door of a brougham. 
That sort of thing comes of shav- 
ing corners too fine. I'll bet any 
money it is the brougham that was 
in fault.’ 

Marion Durrant, the orphan of 
Captain Durrant of the Fusiliers, 
was three-and-twenty years of age, 
and lived with an invalid maiden 
aunt in a very quiet street in 
Knightsbridge. There Miss Tray- 
nor, Marion Durrant’s aunt, had a 
neat little house, possessing all 
reasonable comforts, and even 
modest luxuries. She and her 
dead sister had each settled upon 
her by their father two hundred a 
year, and as May had inherited 
her mother’s two hundred a year, 
their joint income was four hun- 
dred a year. Although Miss Tray- 
nor was an invalid she was an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, and, with the 
aid of a bright handy little maid- 
of-all-work, the small house in 
Knightsbridge was as weli man- 
aged, as well kept, and as comfort- 
able as any other in London. 

To this home Charles Cheyne 
was free as the acknowledged 
lover of Marion Durrant. Miss 
Traynor was one of those good, 
genial, generous old souls who, 
while keeping a dignified reserve 
upon her feelings, thought nothing 
on earth too good for those whom 
she loved. At the threshold of 
the snug little home at Knights- 
bridge Cheyne laid aside all his 
grand airs. He never carried into 
that home the oppressive atmo- 
sphere of dukes and earls. Here 
he was simply the lively and kindly 
gentleman who loved his love with 
all his loyal heart, and did all in 
his power to enliven and amuse the 
guardian angel of his sweetheart. 
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Towards that quiet comfortable 
home he was conducting Miss Dur- 
rant when they encountered the 
crowd and the injured brougham. 
As they arrived at the door she 
said, ‘ Won’t you come in, Charlie ?” 

‘I really can’t,’ he answered. 
‘I am already very late with my 
copy, and I must go home and 
attend to my duke. Otherwise I 
shall get into awful trouble with 
the proprietor of my duke. You 
cannot be hasty with your duke. 
You must treat him as if he was 
fat and scant of breath. You 
may have noticed that in my 
present duke I make him say 
“hem,” “hum,” very often. This 
is just to spread out the ducal 
speech. You can’t expect to get 
as many articulate words out of 
a duke as out of an ordinary mor- 
tal, and the hem-hums are wonder- 
fully efficacious.’ 

Having taken leave of Marion, 
he turned his face east, and began 
walking back at a rapid rate to- 
wards his lodgings in Longacre. 

In the mean time the brougham, 
through which the pole of the 
omnibus had gone, had been 
driven quickly along Piccadilly and 
through Leicester-square to Long- 
acre. ‘Take the number of that 
omnibus,’ the occupant of the in- 
jured vehicle had said to his coach- 
man, as he stepped to the ground, 
‘and then drive to Whiteshaw’s in 
Longacre, and tell him to repair 
that door.’ 

The coachman had done as 
he was told, and by the time 
Cheyne got back to Longacre the 
brougham had arrived, the horses 
had been unharnessed, and the 
coachman had got a man to lead 
the horses home. 

When Cheyne arrived at the 
place he lived in he found Mr. 
Whiteshaw, with whom he was 
friendly, examining the injured 
brougham. 

‘That was an ugly smash,’ said 
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the carriage-builder. ‘Nearly killed 
the Duke.’ 

‘What Duke?’ asked Cheyne, 
with great interest. 


‘The Duke of Shropshire. See 
the arms on the other panel. He 
had a very narrow escape. The 


pole went slap through the door, 
and when the ’bus-driver threw his 
horses on their haunches the pole 
made a plunge up, and just barely 
missed the chin of the Duke.’ 

‘By Jove, I am very sorry for 
poor Regi.’ 

‘Who's Regi? the *bus-driver? 
Is the bus-driver a friend of yours ?” 

‘No, my dear friend, but the 
Duke, Reginald Francis Henry 
Cheyne, seventh Duke of Shrop- 
shire. He is a most particular 
friend of mine. The other day— 
let me see, how long agois it? A 
fortnight? Well, say eighteen days 
ago, I had a letter from him asking 
me to go down to Silverview and 
stay a week or ten days with him. 
But, Whiteshaw, although it was 
excessively kind of his grace, you 
see, I tell you in confidence, I 
can’t afford to go to such places. 
I am really only a poor man, al- 
though people will say the other 
thing, and it runs away with an 
awful lot of money to go to such 
places.’ 

‘I daresay it does. But I 
thought the Duke of Shropshire 
was a queer kind of moody man, 
who never had any one at his 
house?’ said the carriage-builder 
maliciously. 

‘You are quite right. He lives 
the life of a recluse. But he now 
and then will see an old friend. 
You must know he has rather a 
fancy for the stories I write—no ac- 
counting for tastes, you know—and 
when I go to him he always insists 
on my reading my manuscripts to 
him before they go to the printer. 
Very flattering, you know.’ 


* But he never lives ashore. He 


is nearly always in his yacht with 
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his son, the Marquis of South- 
wold.’ 

‘Of course. It is aboard ship I 
always read to Regi and South- 
wold. Reading is all very well in 
the day, but I tell you it is no little 
difficulty to read by the light of a 
swinging lamp when a ship is lying 
at anchor and rolling. Where did 
this accident happen, Whiteshaw ?” 

‘In Piccadilly, at noon.’ 

‘ By Jove, it must be this smash 
I saw. I was just passing along, 
but took little or no notice, as at 
the time I was explaining some 
matters of court etiquette to Lady 
Evelina de Lacy, who is to be pre- 
sented this year.’ 

‘It has never struck me before, 
Cheyne, that your name is the same 
as that of the Shropshire family. 
Can it be you are related to it?’ 

‘No, no. It is merely a coin- 
cidence. The name is not uncom- 
mon. My father was a poor gen- 
tleman, with no pretensions to blood 
connection with a ducal house. 
Good-day, Whiteshaw.’ 

‘Good-day, Cheyne,’ cried out 
the carriage-builder ; adding men- 
tally, ‘ There goes the greatest and 
the most harmless liar in London.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
A VILLAGE STORY. 


ANERLY is one of the smallest 
villages in Devonshire. It, in fact, 
does not rise to the dignity of a 
village, but is called one rather out 
of objection to use the more un- 
familiar word hamlet than its own 
particular claims. Such as it is, 
it stands at cross-roads, and al- 
though the resident population is 
small, many wayfarers of all de- 
grees pass through it by day, not a 
few of whom draw up at the Beagle 
Inn, the only one in the place, to 
taste the cider, for which that house 
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is famous all through the district. 
In Anerly there is a theory that a 
good-sized lump of bread and a 
good-sized piece of cheese and a 
pint of the Beagle cider form a 
repast at which the Emperor of 
China’s nose would cease to turn 
up. 

In dwelling thus on the cider, it 
must not be supposed other things 
at the Beagle were not of good 
quality. As a matter of fact, the 
Beagle prided itself on keeping 
nothing which was not of the very 
first quality. But the cider was 
what capped the climax, and gave 
a tone to the whole. In addition 
to the excellence of the cider, the 
Beagle had another great attrac- 
tion: it was very favourably situ- 
ated, and there was no window or 
door of it from which you could 
not see a quiet soothing little land- 
scape. 

Whoever built the inn, in the 
time of the Stuarts, knew what he 
was about, and set the face of the 
house towards the prettiest land- 
scape of all. As the men of Anerly 
sat smoking their long pipes and 
drinking that incomparable cider 
in front of the Beagle on summer 
evenings, they had before them 
a long stretch of winding and de- 
scending road, bordered at irre- 
gular intervals with fine elms and 
beeches. To the left lay a quiet 
valley, the lowest line of which 
was marked by a broad stream. 
To the right a hill thinly wooded 
sloped upward to where the gaunt 
naked trunks of the pines stood 
out sharply against the darkening 
sky. Half-way down the winding 
road lay the small village church. 
Nothing could be more peaceful 
or soothing than the view from the 
front of the Beagle ona warm June 
night. 

Half a dozen of the better-off 
men of the village met every even- 
ing at the Beagle. On wet even- 
ings they had their pipes and their 
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cider in the front parlour, where the 
flash of the great fire on the ruddy 
sand strewn on the floor made one 
feel warm upon entering. On 
warm nights the men sat outside 
under a roof supported by pillars 
and trellis, up which climbed 
clematis and jasmine. 

This June evening happening to 
be warm, the men were all seated 
out of doors under the verandah. 
As a rule the conversation on such 
occasions was not animated or sus- 
tained. The clerk and sexton of 
the church, who was a wheelwright 
by trade, was by courtesy supposed 
to be the brain-carrier of the party ; 
but he being a man of extremely 
few words, it seemed as though the 
weight of intelligence was against 
conversation. But it was well 
known there were subjects on 
which Stephen Goolby could be 
interested. Any mention of Napo- 
leon I. made him fire up with 
most unpatriotic ardour in favour 
of the Corsican. Upon the men- 
tion of the name of the Man of 
Destiny, Stephen Goolby would 
double up his fist and, smiting the 
table a mighty blow, cry out, 

‘The greatest general of this 
or of any other age was Napoleon 
Bonaparte. I tell you what it is, 
sir: if Napoleon put his foot on 
this country, with an army at his 
heels, there wouldn’t be a man of 
us alive now, and English would 
be as much a dead language as 
Latin or Greek or double Dutch.’ 

Upon a suggestion from some 
one that the Corsican met his 
match at Waterloo, Stephen Goolby 
would cry out, 

‘His match, sir! His match! 
Why, sir, answer me this, if you 
can: weren't the allies beaten when 
the Prussians came up? Answer 
me that, if you can; but I think 
you'll find it a stiff one. Look 
here, sir, if the battle was won by 
the allies when the Prussians came 
up, what made old Wellington go 
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about the camp all the day thump- 
ing his chest, and saying, ‘‘ For the 
love of Heaven, send me night or 
the Prussians!” Tell me, what 
did he mean by that? I tell you, 
sir, only them Prussians came up 
then, every man Jack of us would 
be a Frenchman now, and instead 
of answering the service down there 
in good English amens, they’d be 
parleyvooing down there, so that 
neither you, sir, nor I would have 
comfort or peace.’ 

It so happened on the June 
night referred to there was excep- 
tional reason for the exercise of the 
gifts which it had pleased Pro- 
vidence to bestow on Stephen 
Goolby. Edward Graham, a young 
landscape-painter, on a walking 
and sketching tour through Devon- 
shire, had arrived at Anerly that 
night, put up at the Beagle, and 
now made one of the party under 
the verandah. 

Upon an occasion such as the 
present, that is when there was 
company, Goolby having made the 
allusion to Anerly church, it be- 
came the duty of one of the regu- 
lar company to suggest that Ste- 
phen Goolby had a story to tell in 
connection with that church and 
a great temptation. This having 
been done, Stephen Goolby refilled 
his pipe, put his head carefully on 
one side, so as to open up the 
resources of his memory, and 
spoke : 

‘I won't do myself, or any one 
else, hurt if I say I am close up to 
sixty five years of age. I’m strong 
and hearty still, I thank God, and 
can do a fair day’s work, though 
I’m not so brisk as I was once. 

‘For seven-and-thirty years I 
have been clerk and sexton to 
Anerly church ; and the thing that 
lies in my memory now took place 
when I was about thirty years old, 
and when, as I was just then try- 
ing to set up a home for myself 
and my poor wife, who is dead and 
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gone, a little ready money would 
have been more useful than any 
time before or since. 

‘A few months before the great 
temptation came in my way—I am 
now speaking of five-and-thirty 
years ago—a gentleman drove into 
the village one day. He had a 
young girl with him. I did not 
see him when he drove into the 
village ; but I saw him and her 
often afterwards. He took the 
best room in the Beagle for her, 
and, having given great instructions 
to the landlady, old Mrs. Tim- 
mons, dead and gone long ago, he 
drove away again; and we did 
not see him any more for a few 
days. 

‘As I said before, I have often 
seen both him and her since. I’ve 
been in London in my time, and 
seen as handsome faces as any 
man alive, I'll bet my life; but 
never did I see anywhere such a 
lovely creature as that young girl 
the gentleman left here at the 
Beagle five-and-thirty years ago. 
He was a fine tall man, with an 
open free manner as you'd please 
to meet. Soon we got word there 
was going to be a marriage, and 
that there was some secret at the 
bottom of all this. What that secret 
was we never found out from that 
day to this. 

‘Mrs. Timmons noticed that 
the young girl often wept and cried 
when he was away; but when he 
came back she seemed ready to 
die of joy. I’ve never seen a pret- 
tier picture in all my life than when 
he took her on his arm and walked 
down the village with her. The 
people all came out of doors to 
see her and him; for he was a 
fine man too, well made and 
shapely. 

‘Well, after a little while, we 
heard that the wedding was to be 
soon, and that it wasn’t to be by 
banns, but by license, and that it 
was to be very soon. In time it 
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came. There was no bridesmaid 
or best man. They walked down 
to the church together, went in, 
were married. I gave away the 
bride and signed the register. 

‘The two left the church and 
got in a chaise standing by, and 
drove away towards Moorfield. 

‘Although I did not forget the 
marriage, I had other things to 
think of, and I gave no thought to 
it. I had been married a couple 
of years myself, and, between my 
trade and my duties at the church, 
and shifting in my new house and 
the birth of a daughter, I had my 
hands and my head full of my own 
affairs. 

‘About six months after the 
marriage, who must ride up to the 
door of this very same Beagle but 
the gentleman who had married 
the lovely young girl in the church 
down there. They took his horse 
round. Those that saw him when 
he came said he looked excited 
and wild-like. He ordered them 
to keep a room for him, and to 
get him some supper, no matter 
what; and then he came straight 
on to me. 

“Goolby,” says he, as free as 
if he had known me all my life, “I 
want to have a few words with you 
in private.” 

‘It was to the old house he 
came, and we were just leaving it 
for good, my wife and myself, tak- 
ing a last look round to see we 
had forgotten nothing. I beckoned 
to my wife to go on, and, shutting 
the door, I asked him to step back 
into one of the empty rooms. 

“‘Goolby,” says he, “I see you 
are house-shifting. Five hundred 
pounds would be very useful to 
you now.” 

“It would be a small fortune 
to me at any time, sir,” says I. 

“ Goolby,” says he, putting one 
hand on my shoulder and putting 
the other into my pocket, “I’ve 
put five one-hundred-pound Bank 
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of England notes in your pocket 
now.” 

‘I felt all ofa tremble. I put 
my hand in my pocket and took 
out what he had put in. I felt 
that weak then you could have 
knocked me down with a little 
push. The sweat came out on my 
forehead and my throat felt twisted 
up. Here was more money than 
I could hope to lay by in a life- 
time in my hand—my own, he 
said. 

“Tf you please, sir,” I says, 
“‘T’d rather not take the money. 
Put it away, sir, and let me go.” 

‘I felt getting weaker and weaker 
every minute. 

“Nonsense !” says he. “ Put 
the money in your pocket, and 
don’t be a fool.” 

“T can’t take it, sir. You're 
not giving it to me for nothing; 
and I know I cannot do for any 
money what you want,” says I; 
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for I guessed at once what he 
wanted. 

““What do I want?” says he, 
getting white and red all by turns. 

“Tt’s something about the re- 
gister, sir; and I can’t think of it 
any longer. I must go now,” says 
I. “ There’s your money.” And 
with these words I stuffed the 
notes into the pocket of his riding- 
coat, and opened the door and 
ran home. 

‘I did not tell the rector. I 
was too much afraid. But that 
night, and every night for a fort- 
night after, I slept in the vestry, 
with an axe and a crowbar handy, 
but no one ever came. I never 
saw the gentleman since ; and the 
leaf is still in the book.’ 

‘And what are the names on 
that leaf?’ asked Edward Graham, 
the young artist. 

‘George Temple Cheyne and 
Harriet Mansfield.’ 


[To be continued. ] 





IMPROMPTU 


ON SEEING A LADY SKETCHING A MAIDEN FAIR IN MY NOTE-BOOK. 


—_—————_ 


Lo! a maiden fair reclining ’neath a spreading beechen-tree ! 

What care I for fairest maiden? what care maidens fair for me? 

Blot the page, erase the picture, life is ebbing fast away ; 

Shades of evening fall around me, sunset marks the close of day. 

Time the strongest heart will conquer, as it has in ages past ; 

All things fade ; and this remember—love will not for ever last. 

Take back the vision sweet depicted ; strive not to wake such thoughts 


again ; 


Seek, fair girl, a heart that’s youthful, lest your toil should be in vain. 


FRED, FEILD WHITEHURST. 











TRAITS OF CANADIAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


By A TEN YEARS’ RESIDENT, 





Tue four stages of life being as 
yet uncovered by an American 
patent, there exist at present Cana- 
dian babies. Very pretty little 
creatures are some of them, and 
endowed with intelligence enough 
to appreciate fine dresses andclean- 
liness. How far these high zesthe- 
tic and moral qualities may be 
peculiar to Canadian infants is 
uncertain ; but in that essentially 
Transatlantic institution, the baby 
show, the little denizens of her 
Majesty’s great northern Dominion 
appear to good advantage. 

Here, in friendly rivalry, Cana- 
dian matrons bring their darlings 
to compete for public favour, which, 
apart from the incidental rewards 
of gratified pride, offers the more 
substantial premium of a ten-dol- 
lar bill. The best of good-humour 
is the rule, each seeming aware of 
its being placed upon its mettle. 

Infancy is, however, of short 
duration in Canada ; the glories of 
the baby show pale before the 
dawning of a practical utilitarian 
life, to which the child is consist- 
ently trained. No sooner does a 
girl dandle a doll than she plies 
the needle ; her brother, of sterner 
mould, pushes before him a minia- 
ture plough or drives his team of 
wooden horses, upon the strictest 
principles of agrarian science. 
Winter sees him proud in the pos- 
session of jack-boots and hand- 
sleigh, sliding down frost-bound 
declivities, at some risk of life and 
limb. So expert is he, however, 
in the management of his little 
sleigh that accidents seldom occur. 
School-days begin early, both for 


him and his sister; but whilst he, 
during play-hours, indulges his pe- 
rilous sport, she busies herself 
with domestic work, in which 
Canadian girls are very accom- 
plished. 

In summer-time the boy follows 
his father to field or workshop, 
desirous ever to emulate grown 
men and to make money. There 
is a certain precocity in Canadian 
children perhaps, yet not a preco- 
city such as need shock Euro- 
peans. They are brought up 
amidst changes of all sorts and 
very unromantic surroundings, so 
that the ambition to succeed in 
life is developed at a very early 
age. There is not much slang 
used in Canada, nor do many boys 
smoke or chew, as has been wrongly 
represented. Those who have the 
advantages of a good home ex- 
ample are much like English chil- 
dren. Yet whilst all Canadian 
children understand the manage- 
ment of a money-box, few com- 
prehend the investment of its con- 
tents without an equivalent ; nor 
are the moral virtues of self-denial 
and magnanimity so thoroughly 
cultivated by Canadian parents in 
their offspring as is the case in 
England. Resultant from this 
neglect is a certain hardness of 
character, together with an obtuse- 
ness to a sense of sympathetic ob- 
ligation ; flaws that are more or 
less apparent in the adult popula- 
tions of Canada. 

Since every thing has its disad- 
vantages, one may plead as a set- 
off the excellent business training 
received by children of all classes; 
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still, existing as national charac- 
teristics, they must be noted. 

The Canadian school system is 
good, the public schools being 
open, free to all resident children 
between the ages of five and 
twenty-one, and patronised by all 
classes. Being, moreover, strictly 
non-sectarian, the children of all 
denominations are admitted, al- 
though, wherever numbers warrant 
the measure, Catholics have their 
separate schools. 

No sooner is a new township 
surveyed than certain lands are 
placed apart for school purposes, 
from the proceeds of the sale of 
which reserves all over the pro- 
vince a fund is established, which, 
taking the form of a Government 
grant, is divided amongst the 
schools, according to population, 
being restricted to the paying of 
teachers’ salaries. Each city, town, 
or county is besides compelled to 
raise, by assessment, an amount 
equal to this grant. 

The Clergy Reserve Fund con- 
tributes its quota, and, should 
there be a deficiency, in spite of 
these provisions, it is met by the 
Trustees’ School Assessment. 
These trustees being elected from 
amongst the ratepayers of the dis- 
trict, and forming a monthly board 
whose meetings are for the ex- 
press purpose of discussing the 
school question and redressing 
grievances, there can scarcely be 
any point of importance that fails 
to challenge public attention in 
print. 

Whilst the public schools only 
aim at the imparting of a sound 
commercial education, there exist 
all over the country grammar- 
schools, where classics are taught 
and pupils trained for the profes- 
sions. Above these, again, are 
colleges, which, armed with uni- 
versity powers and endowed with 
scholarships, are of high standing. 
There are schools of medicine in 
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the leading cities ; whilst various 
religious denominations have spe- 
cial foundations designed to pre- 
pare for the ministry. Young ladies 
are not forgotten; their educa- 
tional facilities, indeed, run paral- 
lel with those of their brothers. 
In early youth both sexes are often 
educated together, yet in towns 
there are generally separate schools 
for girls. Whatever may be the 
case with regard to juniors, a 
senior girls’ school exists in the 
towns; whilst young ladies desir- 
ing superior training enter the 
grammar-schools, suffering little, 
it appears, from every-day compan- 
ionship with young men. 

Both public and grammar schools 
are under supervision of inspectors 
appointed by Government, and 
teachers undergo a special train- 
ing at the ‘normal’ schools of To- 
ronto and Montreal, maintained 
at public expense. The subject 
of a nation’s education is so im- 
portant that it deserves to be 
treated at greater length, but the 
limits of this paper forbid. 

Canada is not so young but 
that it has its social grievances, 
and one of these is the affectation 
that leads the sons of substantial 
farmers to throng into the cities, 
seeking entrance into the profes- 
sions or an easy life behind the 
counter in bank or store. Far no- 
bler would be the farmer’s lot of in- 
dependence in a country which, like 
Canada, depends so vitally upon 
its soil; but young men are apt to 
be dandies all over the world. 
Notwithstanding this defect, there 
are numbers of Canadian youths 
who have chosen farming as a 
calling; these vary their hard sum- 
mer’s toil with winter attendance 
at the school. An agricultural 


college has been established by 
Government within the past few 
years for the express purpose of 
supplying a higher technical edu- 
It is situated at Guelph, 


cation. 
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the centre of the finest farm and 
stock-raising land in Ontario. 

The seasons come on so abruptly 
in Canada, and the summers are 
so short, that every nerve is strained 
to get in the harvest—no easy mat- 
ter at times, on account of scarcity 
of labour. 

With the advent of winter comes 
the farmer’s holiday, during which 
season, except feeding the cattle, 
hauling wood, and making fences, 
the farmer in the settled districts 
has little to occupy his time; so 
that he drives his family into town 
to attend lectures, concerts, and 
social gatherings. 

The easy travelling by sleigh 
over the glistening white roads 
renders long journeys possible ; 
roads that during summer-time are 
nearly impassable become superb 
carriage-ways in winter. 

At this season, too, pine-timber 
is cut and hauled by oxen to the 
‘slides’ upon the banks of the 
navigable rivers, to await the com- 
ing spring thaw. An open winter 
is disastrous to lumbermen, and, 
indeed, to the country at large, the 
main industry of the new districts 
being paralysed. 

Neither in summer nor in winter 
is pedestrianship much in favour ; 
for everybody keeps his horse and 
‘buggy,’ together with the all-ne- 
cessary ‘cutter, for winter use. 
The pedestrian feats of English- 
men elicit the astonishment of the 
natives. 

Nor, indeed, are there great 
attractions to be found in mere 
walking, the roads being during 
summer very dusty, and in winter 
often rendered impassable by the 
snow. To one, however, not easily 
impressed by light impediments, 
scenic beauties will be forthcoming ; 
but he must leave the beaten road, 
and make his way through some 
large patch of forest-land to the 
margin of a river. 

Canadian streams are often very 
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beautiful. Some of the writer’s 


pleasantest hours have been spent 
in rowing his solitary boat along 
the winding avenues of a certain 
stream abounding in fish and wild- 
duck, whilst the clear waters raised 
no barrier of mist between his 
eye and the verdant inlets extend- 
ing landwards upon either side. 
Strange fur-bearing animals came 
down to the water’s edge to peep 
at him ; lovely flowers enticed him ; 
if mosquitoes attacked him, some 
such trial may well have been 
needed to remind him that he was 
not in paradise. 

There are seasons, too, when 
mosquitoes are not aggressive— 
during autumn and the second 
half ofthe summer. Spring-time is 
their festive season, when they rise 
before the advancing foot in such 
swarms that one cannot see through 
them, nor open the mouth without 
swallowing a number. The travel- 
ler then arms himself with two 
branches of cedar-brush, and lite- 
rally fights his way through these 
malignant hordes. 

Mosquito-curtains are necessary 
at night-time, or, sleeping in the 
open air, large fires of green wood, 
whose copious volumes of smoke 
may annoy the sleeper nearly as 
much as the mosquitoes. 

In the towns and suburban dis- 
tricts these precautions are not 
needed, and, with the opening up 
of the country, the fly nuisance is 
always abated. 

No sooner has the ice passed 
down the rivers in spring than the 
shrill voices of the infant bull-frog 
are heard from marsh and pool. 
In midsummer their notes are no 
longer musical, but of a harsh gut- 
tural nature. There is also a per- 
forming toad, whose vocal essays 
are often mistaken for the whistling 
of a railway-train. 

Together with the absence of 
song-birds, there is a dearth of 
wild sweet-smelling flowers, yet 
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both animal and floral life are 
lavish in displays of colour. 

Field-work is in summer-time 
hard enough; for, whether it be 
the preparatory work of ploughing, 
stumping, or seeding, or the hercu- 
lean labours of the harvest-field, 
there is the same routine of rising 
at daylight and working until night- 
fall. 

In unusually hot weather a rest 
is sometimes imperative at midday, 
as was the case this past year, when 
the thermometer reached a tem- 
perature of 100° Fahr. in the shade. 

Fortunately the vast bodies of 
fresh water which cool the air in 
Ontario prevented such appalling 
results as were recorded in St. 
Louis, U.S., where sunstroke as- 
sumed the proportions of a plague, 
with little prospect of recovery 
from a seizure. 

As a rule, however, the summer 
temperature of Canada, although 
far higher than in England, is not 
unbearable; thin clothing and a 
dry atmosphere helping to miti- 
gate the evils. So also in winter, 
notwithstanding that the mercury 
sinks often to 20° or even 30° be- 
low zero, cold is not felt so un- 
pleasantly as it is here. Warm 
clothing is, of course, necessary, 
and double windows advisable ; 
nor would the open English fire- 
place avail much in combating 
Canadian rigours. ‘The stove is 
the pearl of a Canadian household. 

Climatic peculiarities affecting a 
people’s character in the long-run, 
it is not surprising that very many 
points of nice etiquette should 
cluster around an article of furni- 
ture so important as the Canadian 
stove. 

To distrain upon a cooking-stove 
is illegal; an ordinance of bare 
justice to the British immigrant, 
who else, instead of entering upon 
conditions of added independence, 
would have one more article of 
household use liable to seizure. 
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Not only have grave seigniors of 
the law pronounced on behalf of 
the heat-supplying domiciliary pet, 
but hopeless lovers themselves 
have in their lucid intervals mapped 
out boundary-lines of conjugal 
duty relating to the government of 
the stove. It has been settled by 
hoary precedent that the husband 
is to arise and light the fires, re- 
turning to bed or not, as he may 
think fit, and that his spouse, be 
she bride or matron, shall make 
the morning coffee. He to split all 
the wood, both hard and soft, and 
to fetch in the former ; she to per- 
form the lighter carrying duty. Such 
is the final judgment of all the 
feminine law-courts in Canada, and 
from it there is no appeal. 

Where British maidens lay by 
judicious assortments of linen and 
china, Canadian virgins store up 
cast-iron trophies of stoves and 
stove-utensils ; nor does this Spar- 
tan sternness of preparatory dis- 
cipline induratethe feminine nature 
to the extent that might be im- 
agined. 

All through the winter the stove 
demands constant attention; and, 
if it give the farmer some trouble, 
it repays him with inestimable bene- 
fits. 

When the cold north wind is 
searching out every chink and 
cranny ; when blinding snow is 
hissing around the eaves and 
mounting in creeping piles to the 
window-panes, like the sand in 
some huge hour-glass; when Bo- 
reas himself, grasping doors and 
sashes in his rigid fingers, makes 
them shiver beneath his grip; 
when flesh cannot keep its mould 
against the icy blast outside, but 
blanches and grows numb, no one 
begrudges the stove its attendance. 

Habit grows into nature; to 
feed the stove is as natural to the 
Canadian boy as to swim, skate, or 
drive sleigh. 

If from the observation of im- 
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pelling causes one may risk a con- 
jecture of a philological descrip- 
tion, it would seem likely that 
this continuous memory of time 
and office, bearing upon the intel- 
lect of a young nation, would gra- 
dually impart to it qualities of fore- 
thought and steadiness. 

Admitting the indispensable na- 
ture of the settler’s stove, one feels 
staggered at the thought that there 
are yet many denizens of Canada 
who never saw a stove in their 
lives. 

A stove is, after all, but a modern 
contrivance for meeting an ancient 
necessity. It may be, however, as 
with gunpowder and printing, that 
the stove is as old as civilisation 
itself. Certain it is that a well- 
selected segment ofa hollow beech- 
trunk, lined throughout with clay 
and fitted with a lesser tube at one 
end, will afford a by no means con- 
temptible heating and cooking ap- 
paratus. 

In Muskoka, stoves are some- 
times hewn out of the rock itself, 
although, ordinarily, immense 
hearth-fires of logs serve the pur- 
poses of the backwoodsman yet 
better ; for fuel is here of no value, 
fire being invoked to aid in clear- 
ing the land of timber in localities 
where railways have not yet pene- 
trated. 

One of the most marked amongst 
the rural institutions of Canada is 
the ‘logging-bee,’ an event that 
takes place with due accompani- 
ments of festivity and fun. A hive 
of human industry it indeed is, and 
hence its name. 

When the fierce summer heats 
are over; when harvested are the 
goodly sheaves of yellow grain, and 
the soil turned up again and freshly 
sown with the fall seeding ; when, 
resting from his labours, the farmer 
ventures to thrust his cramped 
hands into his pockets whilst he 
surveys the situation, the logging- 
bee season commences. 
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If he live away in the bush, the 
formality of inviting neighbouring 
settlers occupies some days. 

Considering the distances to be 
sometimes traversed, the wonder is 
that preliminaries are so quickly 
managed. General good-will, how- 
ever, and a common ground of un- 
derstanding, level away all difficul- 
ties. Whole families spring to horse 
at sound of the peaceful revzeidle, 
and hurry towards the beacon-fire 
that already blazes upon the clear- 
ing to which they are bound. 

At length the arrivals cease ; the 
oxen have come in, for each set- 
tler brings with him his live-stock, 
without whose aid he could not 
himself be of much assistance ; and 
operations commence. 

A glance at the personages 
standing around you may be in- 
teresting. 

Here is ‘Trapper Bill,’ clad 
from top to toe of his lusty six-foot- 
two in bearskins. A strange mantle 
of foxskin, to which is attached a 
hood ornamented with the animal’s 
head, gives him an outlandish ap- 
pearance, yet not devoid of the 
picturesque. He wears moccasins 
and fringed leggings, the present of 
some snaky-haired Indian maiden, 
maybe; and at his belt is slung his 
trusty axe. 

Here, also, is ‘Lanky Jim,’ 
whose stooping gait and round- 
shouldered body leave an unfavour- 
able first impression, but whose 
muscle swells out in the heat of 
chopping with peculiar dignity. He 
is attired in homespun tunic, jack- 
boots, and wolfskin cap. 

‘One-eyed Mike,’ a son of old 
Erin, sports a long-tailed coat even 
here in the wilderness ; but, then, 
the fiddle that he carries exonerates 
him. Will he not speedily become 
the cynosure of all those saucy 
eyes which are so busy at work 
criticising the fashions upon the 
skirts of the possessors of all those 
eyes save one pair only? 
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Now begins the serious work. 
Oxen being hitched to the im- 
mense trunks lying just where they 
fell beneath last winter’s axe, these 
are dragged to a common centre, 
where, a pile being accumulated, 
the torch is applied, and the mass 
reduced to ashes. With the help 
of so many hands, the serious work 
is soon over, a few hours sufficing 
to clear of timber a tract of land 
not to be cleared by one unaided 
family within any reasonable time. 

Such being the labours of the 
men, the women and girls are busily 
engaged within doors making pas- 
try and brewing mysterious liquors 
as palatable and at least as po- 
tent as the old Norse metheglin is 
reported to have been. Conven- 
tionality, however, and good-breed- 
ing place restraints upon the feel- 
ings of these carousers which were 
unknown to our forefathers. 

Neither fairy-tales nor ghost- 
stories are indigenous to the native 
Canadian fancy ; so that wild tales 
of perilous adventure take the place 
of these. Yet there are so many 
old-country settlers, that imported 
marvels of ‘spook’ and ‘ banshee’ 
find a ready hearing at these fes- 
tive gatherings. 

The Indians, again, have numer- 
ous superstitious beliefs, embodied 
in a mass of romantic legend that 
would well repay the trouble of 
collection and classification. 

The real trapper, moreover, 
whose life is spent away from all 
social intercourse for long periods 
at a time, is peculiarly dreamy and 
sentimental, inclining strongly to- 
wards the supernatural. 

The feast over, demand is made 
for the fiddler, and upon a cleared 
space in the light of the big bonfire 
the young people, and not unfre- 
quently the old, foot the mazy 
dance, whilst curious bear and sly 
fox push aside the thickets to in- 
quire into the unusual uproar. 

Very often the dance is followed 
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by a ‘’coon-hunt,’ all hands join- 
ing. The racoon is a harmless and 
not very useful animal ; yet it af- 
fords good sport upon occasions 
such as this. 

No sooner does dawn flush the 
sky than horses are led out and 
oxen yoked, the motley train de- 
parting for their homes as expedi- 
tiously as they had set forth. 

There are many descriptions of 
‘bees.’ There are, besides the one 
here described, building, stumping, 
and ploughing ‘bees,’ as well as 
the sugaring ‘ bee,’ an, event upon 
which we may not here enlarge. 
Its object is the boiling down 
of the maple sap; and it is ac- 
companied by much festivity. 
There are, also, the quilting-bee, 
sacred to the ladies; and the 
hunting and spearing bees, limited 
to the sterner sex. 

In the newer districts money is 
scarce, so that barter takes the 
place of currency, 

The writer passed the night with 
an old and well-to-do settler, who 
had, as was reported, effected a bar- 
tering transaction with a neighbour 
for a termagant wife against a yoke 
of oxen. The cynic might hint 
that his prospects took a turn for 
the better from the date of this 
negotiation ; but the story rests 
upon the unsupported statement 
of one informant, who may be a 
wag to boot, besides being the 
keenest trapper in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Emerging from these forest 
depths to come once more within 
the magic influence of hamlet and 
town, we find observances ofa dif- 
ferent nature from those which 
have been reviewed. Social meet- 
ings of a semi-religious character 
are in favour amongst dissenting 
communities, and are held in the 
basements of the churches. Bril- 
liantly lighted, and filled with well- 
dressed people, they foster the 
silly love of finery and flirtation, 
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which are already distinguishing 
features in the manners of Cana- 
dian young men and women. 

Still they possess, no doubt, 
counterbalancing refining  influ- 
ences upon a class of people who 
would else seldom meet in social 
intercourse at all. 

There is, of course, a vast differ- 
ence between the appearance of 
townspeople and country folk both 
in carriage and dress, although the 
comparison is not disparaging to 
the latter in substantial matters. 

To carry their fortunes upon 
their backs is too often the aim of 
young men and women about 
town, and, whilst there exists much 
friendliness and social capability, 
too often sympathy and mag- 
nanimity are neglected. 

Canadian girls are graceful and 
often pretty. Their complexion is 
exquisite in you‘h, and, when bent 
away from the too demonstrative 
republican model, are charming in 
their ease of manner and natural 
amiability. It may be added that 
they are virtuous, and adepts in 
domestic economy. 

Middle-aged women do not 
wear so well as do the men, whilst 
both become frequently sallow 
and prematurely aged. 

The practice that obtains every- 
where, except in the cities, of train- 
ing children to go barefooted 
during summer and autumn be- 
stows an easy grace of motion, as 
well as keeping the feet free from 
deformities, such as render the 
artist's task of supplying his crea- 
tions with antique extremities in- 
ordinately difficult with us. 

Human hair is generally fine in 
texture, glossy and abundant, and 
varying in shade, the prevailing 
tint being auburn. 

The men are tall and well 
bearded, muscular, and agile. The 
towns seem to breed a race of 
under-sized people; or it may be 
that physical adaptation guides 
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people to their callings in life and 
locis vivendi. 

Whether the climate or habitual 
indigestible diet be chargeable is 
not clear, but Canadians often lose 
their teeth before reaching middle 
life. 

Too much pastry is used in the 
culinary economy ; too many pre- 
serves and syrups. 

Even admitting the necessity of 
making liberal use of flesh-foods 
during the rigours of winter, there 
is no reason why people should 
not also avail themselves of the 
vegetable wealth of which the soil 
is so prolific. 

Everything, however, goes to 
market, and the refuse of the 
farm-produce only is often found 
upon the farmer’s table. 

The bill of fare in hotels is 
better, yet not beyond reproach, 
except in the largest city houses. 
All over the country one may, 
however, drop in at an hotel in the 
certainty of obtaining a substantial 
dinner for one shilling. Dinners 
too are to be had at all taverns, 
great or small. 

When the tired traveller halts 
before a mean-looking log shanty, 
which he has reason to think a 
tavern, he little expects, very often, 
the good fare which awaits him 
within. 

The farther he may be from 
civilisation, the more uncertain be- 
come his chances with respect toa 
supper. 

Behind those smoky beams, 
could his eyesight penetrate, his 
might be the bliss to discern the 
lordly haunch of venison smoking 
upon the platter of homely pine. 

Delicate trout are, perhaps, 
changing, chameleonlike, their 
pretty pink spots to brown upon 
the ‘ griddle,’ or black squirrel may 
be stewing in savoury expectance 
of the hungry guest outside. 

In a land where lake and stream 
teem with fish, as is the case with 
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Canada, there is of course much 
angling done, both by farm lads in 
their hours of leisure, and by ama- 
teur sportsmen from the cities. 
There may be such a thing as fine 
angling, but the writer has seen 
nothing of it during his long stay in 
the country. A big hook attached 
to a piece of string, with a worm 
for bait, and the angler is thought 
to be equipped. Fish are often 
caught with a bit of red flannel 
torn from a bushman’s shirt-sleeve. 
In pulling up unexpectedly, fish 
are frequently hooked by the side. 
Notwithstanding this abundance of 
fish in many localities, the suburban 
rivulets are empty enough, being 
fished out by the rustic youth of 
the neighbourhood. 

The most characteristic method 
of fishing is that known as spear- 
ing, and is practised in two differ- 
ent ways. The one requires a 
canoe, with two sure-footed and 
keen-eyed men. Whilst the first 
guides the skiff by means of his 
paddle, the other stands upright, 
spear in hand, prepared to strike 
home upon a moment’s notice. 
This plan offers good sport, and is 
very successful in the hands of 
good spearsmen, such as the In- 
dians always are. 

Upon the other plan, a hole is 
in winter-time hewn through the 
ice, and by this opening stand the 
spearsmen, torches being planted 
by their sides. 

The fish, astonished at the un- 
usual light, and glad to breathe the 
free air, crowd around the hole, 
where they are struck and landed. 
A small sleigh is speedily filled in 
this manner by two or three men. 

To the Canadian settler a large 
family means money; nor are the 
chances in life so very much a- 
gainst the girls as in older coun- 
tries. Whilst a family of stalwart 
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sons is, of course, in the first in- 
stance desirable, a household of 
daughters only need not be plung- 
ed into anxiety by considerations 
bearing upon their future welfare. 

Female ‘helps’ are in constant 
demand, and can always marry if 
they choose. These ‘ helps’—for 
Canadians do not like the term of 
servant—live in the family exactly 
like the members of the household, 
and would resent any less consider- 
ate treatment as a personal affront. 
This system may answer very well 
for a primitive society such as ori- 
ginally existed in Canada, and is 
yet to be found in the country; but 
towns are not qualified to enjoy the 
privileges drawn from the social 
ethics of an Arcadian cycle. 

Tn town, as well as in the coun- 
try, people rise early, and partake 
of early meals. Both are com- 
mendable practices ; yet the latter 
would acquire more dignity in the 
eyes of strangers if sufficient time 
were allowed for the proper masti- 
cation of one’s food. This, at the 
public tables in hotel or steamboat- 
saloon, is quite impracticable. That 
time should be wasted upon so 
subordinate a branch of daily busi- 
ness as eating is apparently incom- 
prehensible to both Canadian and 
American, except it be in metro- 
politan circles, where the attrition 
of foreign manners is felt. 

With a little more reserve in 
matters of intercourse, a little more 
sympathy and the dignity that 
springs from self-respect, with, 
moreover, a little less of the time- 
serving bias, the Canadian would 
command universal esteem. As 
it is, by virtue of his manly inde- 
pendence and brave resistance a- 
gainst adversity, he is worthy to 
stand side by side with classes of 
Old World humanity that are above 
him in social station. 
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Part the Third. 
MISERERE NOBIS. 


CHAPTER XV. 
OSBORNE’S FINAL RESOLUTION. 


WHEN luncheon was served George 
looked around and asked, 

‘ Kate, where is mother ?” 

‘She is not coming down,’ an- 
swered Alice, with averted head. 

‘Not coming down! Is she ill?” 

‘She is not quite well,’ answered 
Alice softly. 

‘ Then excuse me a few moments. 
Don’t wait for me, Nevill ; you sit 
here and look after them until I 
come back.’ 

Alice now glanced at him and 
tried to catch his eye, but before 
she could succeed he had left the 
room. 

They waited ten minutes. George 
did not return. At the end of that 
time Kate suggested they should 
wait no more. She said, 

‘ You, Marie, must be fainting for 
something to eat.’ 

‘Come on,’ cried Nevill, ‘I am 
literally starving. If you keep me 
any longer waiting I'll order up 
my own boots and have a private 
picnic on the hearth-rug. It is a 
rule which never should be broken 
to fall to when a man says, “* Don’t 
wait for me.” I remember once 
during the great Civil War I was 
stationed with a small body of 
sappers and miners on the slope 
of a hill which was crowned by 
a church. We were within the 
enemy’s lines, and had to lie al- 
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most motionless among some thick 
undergrowth. The enemy had 
made a barracks of the church, 
and our object was to blow up the 
church at midnight, when all the 
men in the church were asleep. 
We had only one day’s rations with 
us, and we made up our minds not 
to eat our principal meal until after 
dusk. I had two bags with forty 
pounds of gunpowder in each. Alk 
at once some one said, “‘ There goes 
the curfew.”—Yes, I will have an- 
other small piece, if you please. I 
wonder what can be keeping George; 
he is long over his time already. 
The brown sherry, thank you. I 
know it isn’t right to take brown 
sherry, it looks childish. But we 
are all children except Mistress 
Alice. She ought to have a little 
brandy, I think, to stir the sluggish 
currents of her blood.—Well, all 
at once the look-out cries, ‘“‘ Light 
ahead!” “Where away?” I sang 
out, raising my glass and sweeping 
the horizon. I think I told you it 
was dark ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Alice, with a candid 
smile, ‘and blowing hard.’ 

‘It was blowing a whole gale out 
of the southward and eastward. I 
have been at sea many a bad night 
in my life, but never one like that. 
The waves rolled mountains high, 
and the spray was something aw- 
ful. You couldn’t see the sky for 
spray, and you couldn’t see the sea 
for clouds. All at once I heard 
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the cry of “ Man overboard !”—I 
wish George would come. He 
can’t have missed his way, Kate, 
and gone down to the kitchen. I 
saw your cook to-day as she took 
in the bread. Wonderfully pretty 
girl! Just the kind George in his 
unguarded moments always told 
me he liked. Mistress Alice, will 
you be good enough to tell me at 
what point of the story I left off? 

‘When you looked you saw a 
shark.’ 

*O yes. I was hanging over the 
taffrail when under the counter I 
saw a shark. He was lying on his 
side and winking at my legs, which 
were hanging over the taffrail. “Ho, 
ho! my fine fellow!” cried I, “is 
that where you are?” I told you 
he had been following in the wake 
of the ship for several days.—By 
Jove, George, I thought you'd 
never come. Sit down. A wing 
or a leg, George? No fowl? Ah, 
well, the beef is excellent. Now, 
Mistress Alice, where was I in that 
story ?” 

‘ Somewhere about the stern and 
the wake.’ 

‘Ah, yes. It was the saddest 
thing I ever saw in all my life. 
You never saw an Irish wake, 
Marie?’ 

‘No, never. Tell us about it.’ 

What had happened to George ? 
He was as pale as death. He ate 
nothing, and his mouth was squared 
and resolute-looking. 

‘Ah, never (unless you have a 
much less susceptible heart than I 
give you credit for) see an Irish 
wake. It is most affecting. In 
this case the poor fellow had been 
knocked over the stern of a boat 
in the Upper Lake, Killarney. He 
had been standing up, tending the 
mainsail, when whiz, bang over 
goes the boom, and knocks the 
poor fellow into the water. Of 
course, as he was connected with 
boats, he couldn’t swim a stroke, 
and so he was drowned. Most ex- 
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traordinary thing, no man connected 
with ships or boats ever can swim. 
There ought to be an Act of Par- 
liament forbidding any man to 
smell tar until he could swim round 
a man-of-war. Suppose a man on 
the fire-brigade, out of braggadocio, 
insisted upon going to fires with 
his uniform steeped in petroleum, 
we should lock him up as an idiot. 
Talking of fires reminds me—’ 

Nevill rattled on through the 
remainder of the time they sat at 
table, but it was under a great 
strain and sense of disadvantage. 
He could plainly see by George’s 
face that the interview between son 
and mother had not been satis- 
factory—in fact, had been decidedly 
unsatisfactory; but he did not 
want, if he could help it, the women 
to be vaguely depressed. He knew 
that, under such circumstances, 
Osborne was incapable of contri- 
buting in any way to the ordinary 
conversation, and that if he spoke 
all would at once know something 
was wrong. 

As soon as they stood up from 
table Nevill took Osborne by the 
arm, led him to another room, and 
said, 

‘Well, by your appearance I 
see you and your mother have 
talked the whole thing over.’ 

‘Yes, we have, and not very 
pleasantly; at least, I mean, not 
with pleasant result.’ 

‘ What was the result ?” 

‘Well, in brief, she says she has 
made Marie promise her, as you 
know, and she means to keep Marie 
to her promise.’ 

‘And what do you purpose 
doing ?” 

‘Under the circumstances, I can- 
not stay here. I cannot sleep an- 
other night in this house.’ 

‘Don’t be absurd, George.’ 

‘If what I tell you is absurd, 
then you will have no choice but 
to think me absurd. I intend 
leaving this house to-night. My 











mother has made up her mind 
never to give Marie back her pro- 
mise; at this time I can see no 
chance, however remote,ofchanging 
my mind. How, then, can I stay 
here, under my mother’s roof, near 
Marie? When we came here to- 
gether it was as two who were going 
to be married, with the approval of 
my mother. Now that is changed. 
My mother not only no longer ap- 
proves, but positively forbids our 
marriage. It is impossible for me 
to live under this roof as the ac- 
cepted lover of Marie, when my 
mother has said in effect that I 
shall never be anything but a lover 
until I change certain opinions, 
which I now see no chance of 
altering. Honestly, Nevill, you 
cannot say any other course is open 
to me—can you ?” 

‘I own it is a very perplexing 
case, and I find myself in an ex- 
ceedingly awkward position; for 
while all my sympathy is with you, 
I must remember your mother is 
Kate’s mother too.’ 

‘ My dear Nevill, I can fully ap- 
preciate the difficulty of the situa- 
tion; and I beg of you to say or 
do nothing about the matter to 
any one after this talk. Of course 
you will tell Kate all I have told 
you. What a change since last 
evening! We had arranged the 
day! And now I do not know 
what is to become of us.’ 

‘Have you had a quiet talk 
with Marie?’ 

‘No; nor do I intend meeting 
her in private before I leave. How 
could I meet her here, under my 
mother’s roof, and tell her that I 
was, because of her presence, ob- 
liged to quit my mother’s roof? It 
would be painful and humiliating 
and useless. No; I shall leave at 
once. I will write a few lines, and 
go back to London to-night. When 
I get there I shall decide what fur- 
ther course I may follow.’ 

* But she may take queer notions 
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into her head, George, when she 
finds you are gone.’ 

‘She may, but I hope she will 
not. I think I may leave a good 
deal to her common sense.’ 

‘And have you no idea of what 
your ultimate course will be?’ 

‘I have a very clear idea of what 
I shall try to do. I shall try to 
make Marie accept me as I am, 
and trust to chance for my reforma- 
tion.’ 

‘And the only reason you have 
to think she will not marry you is 
because of the promise she gave 
your mother yesterday ?” 

‘ That is the only reason.’ 

‘All I can say is, George, that 
you deserve well, and I wish you 
well.’ 

‘Thank you. I am sure you do.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WHEN MY GEORGE IS AWAY. 


OsBORNE’S mind was finally 
made up. He would not again 
speak to Marie under his mother’s 
roof. He would go away, not only 
from the house, but from Stratford. 
He would go back to London; not 
of course to Mrs. Barclay’s, but to 
some other quiet place, and there 
await Marie’s ultimate decision. 
He would put the issue plainly be- 
fore her and let her decide. The 
situation was most awkward and 
embarrassing. But, as far as he 
was concerned, it was only awk- 
ward and embarrassing. It might 
seem cruel to leave Marie without 
a word ; but if he met Marie again 
in this house it would be impos- 
sible for him to deal with the 
whole question, and it would be 
unwise to treat of merely a part. 

For aught he knew to the con- 
trary, Marie would leave this house 
as soon ashe had gone. That was 
a thing he could not advocate, for 
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many reasons. In the first place, 
it would be undignified and un- 
worthy of him and her. In the 
second place, people would be sure 
to put a number of most unjustifi- 
able and injurious constructions on 
such anact. He himself was quite 
above caring for what people said, 
but Marie’s name must not be 
placed at their disposal. No; he 
should take no advantage. In fact, 
he would rather place difficulties in 
the way than seek easy means to 
his ends. 

Yes, he did not mind difficulties. 
He preferred that there should be 
difficulties. He did not care how 
many or how great these difficul- 
ties were. In fact, he cared for 
only one thing now, namely, the 
absolute certainty that in the end 
Marie should be his wife. All his 
life he had been placid, docile ; 
but he had never been crossed by 
any one in his schemes or plans. 
So long as he felt he, and he alone, 
was responsible for Marie, he had 
been a martyr to scrupulosity. But 
now some one else—his mother— 
had sought to divide either his re- 
sponsibility with regard to Marie 
or with regard to himself, and he 
no longer hesitated or doubted. 
He had questioned his own ability 
to dispose of the situation; but the 
moment some one else showed a 
desire, not only to question his 
ability to govern the position, but 
actively interfered to prevent his 
action, he rose in revolt. 

It was not against his mother 
personally he rose, but against the 
idea that he was not able to take 
care of himself and Marie. In 
fact the personality of his mother 
almost wholly disappeared in the 
question. The problem had been 
shifted from ‘Should I allow her 
to incur this risk?’ to ‘Am I not 
able to take care of her and myself 
in any case of difficulty or danger ? 
He answered himself passionately 
a thousand times that no one could 
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take such care of Marie as he, for no 
one else loved her so well. 

But while he was quite firm as 
to his resolution of marrying her, 
no matter who might say nay, he 
was equally resolved not to expose 
her to any adverse comment from 
which he could save her. — 

Shortly after that interview with 
Nevill, George left the house. In 
the meeting with his mother he 
had told her the course he proposed 
pursuing. He had not asked her 
opinion or approval. He had no 
parting interview with Marie or 
either of his sisters. When he left 
Nevill he went up-stairs, put a few 
things in a bag, wrote a few lines 
to Marie saying he had been com- 
pelled to leave most unexpectedly, 
and that he would write to her 
from London in a day or two, and 
that he was her own always loyal 
lover George. This he sent to 
her by O'Connor. He then left the 
house, carrying his bag in his hand. 

When Marie got the note, she 
was completely confounded. What 
had occurred. between the writing 
of the earlier one and this she could 
not guess. Why did not George 
give her some hint of what had 
caused his sudden flight? No 
doubt it had something to do with 
her. What could have caused it? 
This was almost as bad as the bad 
time in London. It was not quite 
as bad, for now she was easy in her 
mind about George. Whatever it 
had been that caused him to be- 
have in so extraordinary a manner 
last night, there could now be no 
barrier between them, for the only 
thing which could have had enough 
importance in his mind to separate 
them had the day before disap- 
peared. 

At four o’clock Mrs. Osborne 
sent word to Marie that she would 
like to see her in her own room. 
Thither Marie went at once, won- 
dering if an explanation awaited 
her there. 

















When she entered the room 
where George’s mother sat, she 
saw at a glance that, although Mrs. 
Osborne was now calm, she had 
been weeping lately. 

‘Come and sit by me, Marie,’ 
said the elder woman, in a low sad 
voice. ‘ Here, child, on this seat. 
Are you quite well now? You are 
looking better than when you 
went to bed last night, but you are 
looking anxious. Give me your 
hand, child.’ 

‘I am quite well, thank you. I 
was very sorry you were not well 
enough to come down to luncheon. 
I hope you are better ?” 

‘Like you, child, I am well in 
body, butanxious, very anxious, and 
I want to speak to you seriously. 
You remember a promise you made 
me yesterday? You remember a 
promise you made me about 
George ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

* Have you seen George to-day? 
Has he said anything particular to 
you to-day ?” 

‘He has not said anything par- 
ticular to me. But he has written 
me a few lines saying he is leaving 
here.’ 

‘ He has left, my child. But do 
you know the reason why ?” 

‘No. He said he would explain 
all by and by.’ 

‘Well, my child, the sad fact is 
you have deceived yourself as to 
the change for the better you 
thought you found in George. He 
has not altered his opinions since 
the bad change came over him in 
London.’ 

The girl looked into the woman’s 
face with frightened eyes. 

*I do not—I do not understand 
you.’ 

‘ Well, I will explain. I hada 
long talk to-day with Alice and 
with George, one at a time, and 
from both I was grieved, more 
grieved than I can tell you, to 
learn that since George allowed 
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himself to be misled by science, he 
has never come back again to his 
right mind.’ 

* But, Mrs. Osborne, I can hardly 
have been mistaken—’ 

‘My child, you were. When I 
spoke to George about the matter 
he reflected a long time; and he 
said he could in no way account 
for the conclusion you had come 
to, except you formed it in the 
train as you came from London to 


this place.’ 

‘That was the time. And is it 
not true?’ 

‘Ah, no, my dear. I am sorry 
to say not.’ 

Marie’s face darkened. This 
statement of Mrs. Osborne ex- 


plained George’s conduct in the 
conservatory last night. It ex- 
plained his flight. But it left much 
in doubt. What should she do? 
What should she say to George’s 
mother under the circumstances ? 
For a long time neither woman 
spoke. At last Marie said, 

‘ This isdreadful! I thought he 
was all right again. I am sure I 
do not know what to do, Mrs. Os- 
borne.’ 

‘You can do nothing ; and no- 
thing is the best thing for you to 
do. He will come to his senses 
soon. He will come to his senses 
when he finds you are firm in keep- 
ing yourword. Hehas gone away. 
You will stay with us. You will 
stay with us until he is cured of 
this wicked folly; then he will 
come home; then he will come 
back to you and us.’ 

* But,’ thought the girl, ‘how long 
am I to be from him? How long 
is he to be from me?’ she said 
aloud. ‘But, Mrs. Osborne, shall 
I not be in your way ?” 

*In our way, child! not at all. 
We shall be delighted to have you ! 
You will be a companion to Alice. 
Indeed, I do not know what Alice 
would do, only for the hope of 
having you.’ 
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‘And who will keep me com- 
pany when my George is away— 
when my George is away ?” thought 
Marie. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE END. 


In the afternoon ofthe day after 
Osborne left Stratford Marie got 
the following letter from him : 


‘My own darling Marie,—Here 
I am once more in London, but 
not in the old place. When you 
answer this you are to address your 
letter to Kaiser’s Hotel, E.C. 

‘I have thought over the whole 
thing most carefully. I have tried, 
with how much success I do not 
know, to look at the matter dispas- 
sionately, and I have come to a 
final conclusion. My mind is now 
made up to insist upon your marry- 
ing me within a month. I have 
not waited for a personal interview 
with you, for two reasons: I did 
not care, after my mother’s positive 
refusal to release you from your 
promise, to use the house, or your 
visit to the house, as a means of 
urging my right; and I did not 
think that in an interview I could 
speak in as forcible and simple a 
way as I could write on paper. 

‘ My reasons now for being so 
firm are very simple. You told 
me some time ago you would marry 
me, in spite of my religious beliefs 
or disbeliefs. After that you, im- 
agining my faith had returned, pro- 
mise my mother not to fix the day 
while I suffer from any form of un- 
belief. After that, while you are 
still under the belief I have come 
back to my old faith, you promise 
to marry me within a month, with- 
in three weeks. Thus you made 
the promise to my mother and the 
promise to me under the same mis- 
take. Both these promises are 
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cancelled by the fact that they were 
made under a false impression. 
Therefore neither your refusing to 
matry me nor your marrying me 
within a month or three weeks is ob- 
ligatory according to your promises ; 

butthe promise you made me in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields was not qualified, 

nor has it been cancelled in any 
way. It is the only promise I now 
look upon as existing between you 
and me; and I know you are too 
simple and honourable a nature to 
allow yourself in any way to cloud 
your mind as to the line of your 
duty. 

‘What I have written is, I know, 
my darling, more like a letter of 
business than of love; but, then, 
our present business is love, and I 
want to put the rational aspect, the 
just aspect of the position before 
you. You will not need to know 
what my feelings are. In that 
most delicious hour in the conser- 
vatory you said you were mine, 
body and soul. I now claim your 
obedience to my will in this case. 

‘My own darling Marie, I can 
hardly bring myself to think I am 
so near as a month to the moment 
when you will be mine, and no 
power on earth can ever part us 
again. A month, a little month of 
thirty days! Only a month. I 
know many men think the month 
before they receive the hand they 
court a century. To me it seems 
but an hour, a moment. I am not 
a child, impatient to possess a new 
toy. I ama man who has set his 
heart on obtaining a noble object, 
and I am so profoundly grateful 
for my success I can think of no- 
thing but that some day soon you 
will be mine. The fact that you 
will be mine is everything. I could 
have waited for you years. But as 
you said, the sooner the better.— 
Iam, my darling love, your own 
sweetheart, GEORGE.’ 


When she had read this letter 














she put it down in her lap. A 
soft pensive smile stole over her 
face, and she murmured, ‘My 


George, my George, my own 
George! My great-hearted, my 
noble love ! 


She read the letter again. 

Yes, it was quite right. Every- 
thing he said was perfectly true 
and just. He never could have 
made it so clear to her if he had 
been present, for she would only 
have heard the music of his voice ; 
and although she would have taken 
for granted all he said, her mind 
would not have got so clear an 
idea of her duty as from this letter. 

Duty; yes, duty. She owed 
him duty now. What a soothing, 
what a peaceful thought it was that 
she owed George duty! She would 
pay him duty a_ thousandfold. 
She had told him she had given 
herself to him body and soul, and 
surely her duty was little to give 
when she had given these. He 
was her lord and master, and he 
should command her. The pro- 
mise she had made to his mother 
was made under a mistake. If 
she had at the time of making that 
promise known the real state of 
George’s mind she never would 
have given such a pledge. 

She would now go straight to 
Mrs. Osborne and tell her she had 
heard from George. 

Marie found Mrs. Osborne in 
her own room. 

‘I have got a letter from George, 
Mrs. Osborne.’ 

‘Have you, my child? Where 
from ?” 

* London.’ 

‘And what does he say?” 

‘I think you are aware, Mrs. 
Osborne, that I know about Alice’s 
visit to you yesterday. She told 
me you did not think it would be 
advisable matters should go any 
further between us while George 
remained unconvinced of his 
errors.’ 
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‘Yes, my child, that was my 
view. That is my view. What 
does George say ?” 

‘Mrs. Osborne, I find myself in 
a cruelly awkward position.’ 

‘No doubt, child. I can appre- 
ciate your feelings.’ 

‘ And—and—and although I am 
very sorry for it, I think the best 
thing I can do is to leave here.’ 

‘Did George ask you to leave 
here ?” 

‘No; but I feel very awkward. 
I cannot explain to you, and I am 
not content that you do not know 
everything.’ 

‘Has George asked you to dis- 
regard that promise you made me ?” 

‘Yes. Unfortunately I made 
that promise to you under a false 
impression, and under the same 
false impression I made another 
promise to him, and he says I am 
not bound by either, they having 
been given under a mistake ; but 
he says I am bound by a promise 
given to him before we came to 
Stratford.’ 

‘And what is the promise given 
to him before you came to Strat- 
ford ? 

‘ That nothing which might arise 
could make any difference between 


him and me.’ 
7. * * * .~ 


‘ Bournemouth, 7th March 1880, 


‘My dear Mother,—This is to 
let you know in Cork, that I am 
now here, where you may send the 
yellow handkerchief I told you of 
last month. I am not any longer, 
as you know, in the employ of 
Miss Gordon, for there is no such 
person. She was married in Lon- 
don to Mr. Osborne the day before 
yesterday, and she and her hus- 
band are now staying here. On 
the same day Mr. Osborne’s sister 
was married to a gentleman named 
Nevill. The other wedding took 
place in Stratford, that dead-and- 
alive hole I told you we were a 
couple of days in. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Nevill are coming on a visit here 
next month ; but I believe the old 
lady, Mr. Osborne’s mother, is not 
pleased with the marriage of her 
son, owing to his having given up 
going to church or something of 
that kind. You can send the hand- 
kerchief in a glove-box ; they will 
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give you one for nothing at any 
shop where they sell gloves. I 
enclose a Post-office order, my dear 
mother, for a pound. Buy with it 
any little comfort you may want. 
—I am, with duty, your loving 
daughter, 
‘JupiITH O’ConNoR.’ 


END OF ‘UNDER ST. PAUL'S.’ 
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—_———_ 


THREE pilgrims on three separate pathways trod, 
And each was aiming for a common goal, 
And each was worshipping a common God, 
And each brought honest heart and earnest soul ; 
Yet each found something hollow in each other, 
Condemning arm or watchword of his brother. 


‘See how, with clasping hands and upturned eyes, 
He presses onward, wrapt in barren Faith !’ 
‘Nay, but he worst must err who deems the skies 
Are oped to baseless Hope,’ another saith. 
Then both: ‘ He, lowest, striving heav’n to buy, 

To works and alms so narrowing Charity ? 


‘Hush!’ spoke an angel voice; while everywhere 
A soft sweet glory swept around the three. 
‘Trace either path, the steady aim is there ; 
Search either heart, the germ of truth we see. 
And all who do their best will He approve 
Whose name and nature, law and life, is Love.’ 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 























A HELL AT PANAMA. 


By G. DE M. SOARES. 
Qe 


At the club on a wet Sunday 
night in May. The churlish weather 
without had caused a small group 
of men to gather round the fire in 
a cosy circle, at one end of the 
most comfortable smoking-room in 
London. 

The object of discussion was a 
newly-elected member, who had 
just left the room, a tall, soldier- 
like, distinguished - looking man, 
with somewhat of a foreign air 
about his large dark eyes, clean- 
shaven but bronzed and sunburnt 
cheeks, and the upturned ends of 
his heavy moustache. 

‘A decided acquisition,’ said 
one. 

‘ Very sound whist-player, if one 
may form an opinion by last night. 
I never saw bad hands played with 
better judgment.’ 

‘That pretty woman he was 
driving in the Park is his wife, 
isn’t she ? 

‘Splendid cattle he rides !’ 

‘A great shikari, the Major told 
me.’ 

* Yes, a capital shot, and lots of 
nerve.’ 

* Ay, he’s all that, and something 
more,’ said Sir Henry V—. ‘I’ve 
known him since he was at Eton, 
and I knew his father before him.’ 

‘Ah, you proposed him here, Sir 
Henry.’ 

‘Yes, I did, Leslie; and you 
ought to be all very much obliged 
to me, for he is the best fellow I 
know. He saved my boy’s life, 
and pulled him out of the worst 
scrape I ever heard of.’ 

‘ How was that ?’ 

‘ Let us hear, Sir Henry.’ 
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‘Well, if you'll just ring and 
order the waiter to bring me some 
more whisky, I'll tell you the story 
as Charley told it to me. Ten 
years ago, this very month, Charley 
was going to join his ship at Van- 
couver's Island, and Colonel An- 
nesley had made up his mind for 
a trip to California ; so I asked the 
Colonel to give an eye to the boy 
as far as he could, as they were 
bound for San Francisco together, 
and were to be fellow-passengers 
on the same ship. They arrived 
at Colon and crossed the isthmus 
to Panama, which, it appears, is 
the most godless and lawless spot 
upon earth. One incident, by the 
way, will give you some idea of the 
rowdy reckless character of the 
place. While they were wandering 
about in the morning they came 
across a Yankee—whom they had 
met on board ship—barguaining for 
a straw hat with a half-caste Span- 
ish nigger. After some dispute a 
price was agreed upon and paid ; 
but when the Yankee tried to put 
on the het he found it too small 
for him, and upon -he refusal of 
the Creole to change it unless he 
got another dollar, the Yankee 
made a snatch and grabbed the 
whole dozen of hats, which the 
man had under his arm. ‘There- 
upon the nigger pulled a bowic- 
knife from his belt, and stabbed 
the American in the chest, who 
reeled; ut recovering himself, 
drew a pistol from a pocket in the 
back of his breeches, and shot the 
other fellow as dead as a door-nail. 
Annesley rushed in, struck up the 
pistol, and caught the American, 
UU 
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and had him conveyed on board 
the Californian boat, where, I be- 
lieve, he recovered. Some other 
people carried orf the dead man ; 
and that was an end of the matter. 
The occurrence seemed to be 
treated as an every-day affair, and 
there was no fuss made. After this 
little episode Annesley and Charley 
wandered about the curious old 
town, “doing” the cathedral and 
turning over the stores, in search 
of all sorts of unnecessary things, 
for which they could find no pos- 
sible use, but which satisfy the 
mania for buying which possesses 
all sea-travellers the moment they 
get ashore in an out-of-the-way 
place. The weather was dread- 
fully hot, and dinner being dis- 
posed of, they adjourned to an 
al-fresco café chantant, to eke out 
the evening. ‘The performance 
not proving very attractive, Master 
Charley slipped off in search of 
adventure, being eventually found 
by Annesley in the salon au jeu, 
which forms the really paying por- 
tion of the establishment. 

‘The room, dirty and meagrely 
furnished, was crowded with an 
extraordinary and motley mé/ange, 
including at least a dozen nation- 
alities, with a majority of half-caste 
Spaniards and filibustering Yankee 
Fenians. A few women of the 
lowest class—masked, and from 
their chatter evidently French and 
Spanish—were seated round the 
coarse roulette-table, staking their 
dollar- pieces under two flaming 
oil-lamps suspended from the ceil- 
ing. Behind them stood men four 
or five deep, many of them also 
masked, and playing for small 
stakes. 

‘As Annesley entered, most of 
these “kids,” or decoy ducks, fell 
back, making way for him to 
approach the table. For a few 
minutes he stood there, carelessly 
enough, staking a dollar or two 
occasionally, until his attention was 
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attracted to the opposite side of 
the table, where sat my precious 
son 2nd heir, punting away in such 
a reckless and excited manner as 
showed that his potations had 
somewhat overcome his judgment. 

‘ Annesley perceived this in an 
instant, and on watching more 
closely, he discovered that the 
croupiers were cheating the un- 
suspecting lad, who repeatedly 
doubled his stakes in his endeavour 
to win back his losses. Presently 
he pulled out his note-case, and 
changed a hundred-dollar green- 
back. Annesley marked how all 
eyes fell on the note-case, and the 
significant glances exchanged be- 
tween the croupiers and the by- 
standers. The peril of the position 
flashed upon him: the desperate 
character of the confederate crew ; 
the certainty that the least alarm 
would afford a pretext for a general 
fight for plunder, perhaps for life. 
Yet how could he rescue the lad 
from the clutches of such ferocious 
harpies? 

‘Very quietly he moved round 
towards Charley, and, in an under- 
tone, urged him to come away. 
He refused, pettishly, and Annesley 
perceived that the whole room was 
observing them. Asa last resource 
he bent down his head and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Don’t make a row, Charley, 
but come out with me quietly ; it 
is dangerous to remain. You can’t 
win your money back; they are 
cheating you.” “Cheating me, 
are they?” shouted Charley, leaping 
to his feet; “then, by God, they 
shail pay me what I’ve lost !” 

‘ The effect was that of a match 
applied to gunpowder. In an in- 
stant all was scuffling confusion 
and uproar. A mingled howl and 
shrieking of many voices filled the 
room. The alarm was general. All 
the players had risen; the crou- 
piers were endeavouring to hustle 
away their gains into a trap in the 
table, that closed with a spring- 
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snap, a precaution that showed 
that such scenes were not unex- 
pected. 

‘The clamour was truly awful. 
Bowie-knives gleamed in the air, 
and the report of a pistol was heard 
above the increasing din. For a 
moment the roar of voices was 
hushed, and Annesley found that 
he and Charley were being edged 
towards a corner. Swarthy ruffian 
faces glared ferociously around 
them, threatening in anothersecond 
to hem them in. ‘The danger was 
imminent—not a moment was to 
be lost. Casting a hasty glance 
round the room, Annesley per- 
ceived that the door was impractic- 
able, being besieged by a surging 
crowd of shrieking men and women 
struggling frantically to escape. 

The other side of the room was 
deserted, where the open window, 
looking into the street ten feet be- 
low, afforded the only means of 
egress. A rush was made towards 
them. Stepping back suddenly, he 
thrust Charley behind him, and 
seizing a small wooden bench, he 
wrenched it from the floor, and 
swung it round him with a force 
that prostrated several of his assail- 
ants. Once more he raised it; 
and as it descended it cleared him 
a passage towards the window. 
He threw his weapon from him, 
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and flinging his arm round Charley, 
he sprang towards the casement, 
and lifted him on to the sill. 
“Jump down, Charley,” he shout- 
ed, in a clear ringing voice ; “‘ there’s 
nothing to fear for a sailor ;” and 
turning, to make good his own re- 
treat, he struck up a pistol point- 
ed at his head. Ere the ruffian 
who had levelled it could recover 
his aim, the pistol was wrenched 
from his hand, and he lay bleed- 
ing on the ground. By this time 
Charley had gained the street ; and 
Annesley, discharging the pistol 
once, twice, thrice in the faces of 
those nearest him, leapt on to the 
sill, sprang into the roadway, and 
raced along the street with Charley 
towards the hotel. But before they 
reached the Plaza the colonel dis- 
covered that blood from a bowie- 
knife wound, that had scored his 
side, was flowing fast, and causing 
a deadly faintness that he could 
not overcome. But the adventure 
was over. A few days’ rest re- 
stored him to his health and his 
travels. 

‘Now, what do you think was 
the first thing Annesley said, as 
they raced along the street? 
** Never mind the money, my boy; 
I daresay I can make that all right 
for you, without troubling the go- 
vernor.”’” 
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———>——_ 


‘Nor hunt, my dear boy? you're in joke? 
‘Not a bit of it; 
Hunting’s a thing I shall always disdain ; 
And as for a saddle, I ne’er found the fit of it. 
Can’t you believe me? I’m sure I speak plain.’ 
‘Well, try it just once, and you'll own it is glorious, 
Racing along—’ 
‘If you love me, pray cease. 
I tell you I hate it; I’m growing censorious. 
Hang it! be off, and do leave me in peace.’ 


‘Thank goodness! he’s gone. And now don’t you agree with me 
Hunting’s a senseless amusement, Miss Flo? 
I’m certain you do; and you therefore must see with me 
J was quite right when I firmly said vo. 
What can be the fun or the wisdom in scampering, 
Cock-stride a brute with long legs, o’er the fields ? 
Why, surely it must be with Providence tampering. 
Tell me in truth now what pleasure it yields. 


And rushing pell-mell after dogs, who are viciously 
Striving to catch a small beast with a tail, 
And risking insanely their necks while ambitiously 
Jumping the hedge and the stiff oaken rail; 
And shouting out, “ Yoicks !” and “Gang forrud!” till hoarse they 
are 
(Foolish expressions and mere wasté of breath). 
They make up their minds, one and all, that of course they are 
Safe to be in with the first at the death. 


Pray why not shoot foxes, if foxes are nuisances, 
As you shoot rabbits and things of that sort? 
But hunting them argues possession of few senses ; 
Nothing can equal this silliest sport. 
But really my conduct is most reprehensible, 
Wasting your time with my stupid dull talk; 
Just pu on your hat, and we'll do something sensible— 
0 for.a long quiet countrified walk.’ 
, SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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